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This group of first and second cross Santa Gertrudis steers, produced and fed out in Indiana, were 
recently sold on the Chicago market at an average weight of 1,070 pounds, and brought within $1.00 per 
cwt. of the very top of the market that day. The oldest steer pictured was 14 months. 


Your Best Investment... 


SANTA GERTRUDIS BULLS! 


Santa Gertrudis bulls sire feeder calves which are efficient in either the pasture or 
the feedlot. These calves produce quality beef with less waste 
fat, economical feedlot gains, beef that the housewife selects * 
at the market, greater proportions of preferred carcass 
cuts, lean red meat that is tender and palatable, and 


more pounds of gain per pound of er ’ Wat 
\ 


feed. With all this 

you get hardiness and , be 
ruggedness, resistance ; ~ ; ne 
to heat, resistance to 
pests and insects, abil- 

ity to gain rapidly, 

and the ability to 

adapt to a wide vari- 

ety of range and cli- 

matic conditions. 

Many commercial cattlemen 

around the world are using pure- 

bred Santa Gertrudis bulls in their 

commercial cow herds. They are 

finding that feeders with Santa 

Gertrudis breeding are tops in the 

feedlot, and will, because of effi- 

cient utilization of roughage, make 

satisfactory gains from grass alone, 

under proper management, without 

extra supplementation. 


See the Santa Gertrudis composite herd, 10 champions and blue rib- 
bon winners especially selected by the Association, on dsplay at the 
following 1961 major expositions: 

Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, Aug. 30-Sept. 6 

Kentucky State Fair, Louisville, Sept. 8-16 

Tennessee State Fair, Nashville, Sept. 18-23 

Mid-South Fair, Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 22-30 

Southeastern Fair, Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 2-7 

Pan American Livestock Exp., Dallas, Oct. 7-15 

American Royal Livestock Show, Kansas City, Oct. 13-21 

South Texas State Fair, Beaumont, Tex., Oct. 23-28 

(National Santa Gertrudis Show) 
Royal Agricultural Winter Fair, Toronto, Canada, Nov. 10-18 
International Livestock Exp., Chicago, Nov. 24-Dec. 2 


For Information and Free Color Photos, Write 
Dept. 3 


SANTA GERTRUDIS 
BREEDERS INTERNATIONAL 


P.O. Box 1340 Kingsville, Texas 
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She Cover Picture 


Typical of the scenes cattlemen will 
see when they go to the Tampa, Fla., 
convention of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association Jan. 24-27 are 
these Angus cattle in the southern 
clime. (American Angus Assn. photo.) 


The American Cattle Producer is published 
monthly by the American National Livestock 
Association Publishing Co., 801 East 17th Ave., 
Denver 18, Colo. Second-class postage paid at 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Change of address notices, undeliverable 
copies, orders for subscriptions ($2 a year; 
Canada and foreign $2.50) and other mail 
items should be sent to American Cattle Pro- 
ducer, 801 East 17th Ave., Denver 18, Colo. 

Microfilms of volumes starting with 1957-58 
are available. Inquiries should be directed to 
University Microfilms, 313 N. First St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
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SHIPPING FEVER 


Your Calves Need 
This Protection Against 


a 


Don’t Neglect to Build Resistance 
Against This Destructive Disease! 


Fall vaccination with a booster dose of 


FRANKLIN C-P BACTERIN 


is recommended for calves vaccinated in the spring. 


Calves not vaccinated in the spring need two fall shots of FRANKLIN 
C-P BACTERIN, the second dose given 3 to 5 days after the first. These 
should be administered 10 days to 2 weeks before shipping or weaning. 


This gives the strongest known resistance against the hemorrhagic 
septicemia factor as well as pulmonary edema which frequently compli- 
cates the disease. 


Spring vaccination is widely practiced using either FRANKLIN 
TRIPLE BACTERIN, FRANKLIN MIXED BOVINE, #1, or FRANKLIN C-P 
BACTERIN. All contain pasteurella organisms that minimize the danger 
of summer time infections. 


However, with the approach of the fall shipping and weaning 
season, the hazards increase so that further protective measures are de- 
sirable as indicated above. 


A detailed explanation of control measures against 
Shipping Fever is set forth in pages 13 and 14 of the Frank- 
lin catalog. For a free copy of this 100 page colorful catalog 


see your local Franklin Dealer, or write to any Franklin 
Sales Office. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


Denver . Kansas City . Wichita . Alliance . Amarillo . Ft. Worth . Marfa . El Paso 
Montgomery . Portiand . Salt Lake City . Billings « Los Angeles . Calgary 
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Grubs Cease to Be a Problem to 
Stockmen Who Spray Their Cattle 


with 


FRANKLIN 


Co-Ral 


Now at Half the Former Price! 


This successful systemic spray gets 
rid of grubs by killing them INSIDE 
the animal, and BEFORE they damage 
the meat or hides. 


An important plus value is the 
eliminating of the LICE and TICKS 
that may be on the animal at time 
of treatment, along with extended 
protection against HORNFLIES and 
SCREWWORMS. 


Protect Your Herd Against 
LEPTOSPIROSIS 


“LEPTO” is becoming a serious 
source of loss in many parts of the 
country. 

It's a wise precaution to vaccinate 
when there is any possibility of ex- 
posure. 

If lepto has been in your herd and 
you have vaccinated, don’t fail to 
give the cows a booster dose before 
breeding. Also vaccinate the calf 
crop. Lepto is deadly to calves. 

Annual-vaccination of the herd 
should be practiced for at least three 
years following an outbreak. 


For dependable immunity use 


FRANKLIN LEPTOSPIRA 
POMONA BACTERIN 


a a ed 
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Keep Working 
For ‘Better Beef Goals 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation has had probably more comments—all favor- 
able—on the recent Coordinated Beef Improvement 
Conference in Fort Collins, Colo., than on any event 
it has staged. 

Sponsored by the American National, Colorado 
State University and the American Society of Animal 
Production, the conference was attended by some 350 
top industry leaders, stockmen, feeders, retailers, 
processors, research men, USDA officials and market- 


men. 
* * * 


TYPICAL of more than 100 commendatory letters 
received are these: 

“IT am confident the impact of it (the meeting) 
will be felt by the industry. Any time an organiza- 
tion as large and influential as the American National 
participates in such a meeting, it immediately takes 
on some stature and some prestige which in itself is 
good for the industry . . ."—J. C. Miller, Oregon State 
College. 

“I enjoyed the meeting you sponsored at Fort 
Collins. It was certainly handled in a very smooth 
order and the content would certainly rate as tremen- 
dously high-grade ore. I got a lot out of it... ."— 
Charles Hughes, Armour and Company. 

“T thought the meeting was especially well planned 
and that it couldn’t have been more interest-provoking 
than it was. It was a pleasure to have a part in it...” 
—Cliff Hansen, Jackson, Wyo. 

“T have received the report of the beef conference 
... and I am impressed with its comprehensive cover- 
age of the meetings . . ."—A. E. Darlow, Oklahoma 
State University. 

“You had a fine Coordinated Beef Improvement 
Conference. It was well planned and I don’t believe 
I ever attended any meeting where I heard so much 
favorable comment . . . Would you please send me a 
complete folder on all the talks? . . ."—W. D. Farr, 
Greeley, Colo. 

(A limited number of the proceedings are avail- 
able at $2.50 a copy. Write to American National 
Cattlemen’s Association, 801 E. 17th Ave., Denver 18, 
Colo. The July American Cattle Producer contained 
a summary of the conference, Page 6.) 

* * * 


THE PAST SEVERAL ISSUES of ACP have 
carried articles about the conference. If we seem to 
be belaboring the matter, it is because we want to 
keep the subject of better beef and ways to attain that 
goal before all the segments of the cattle and beef 
industry. 

There are steps that can be taken. For instance, the 
cattleman and feeder could well find it profitable to 
follow his cattle through the feeding process and into 
the cooler, with exact information at each step. A 
number of packer representatives at the Fort Collins 
meeting said they would be glad to cooperate in this. 

Tying in with the beef improvement campaign are 
the studies of the American National special beef 


4 


grading study committee, attempting to find ways to 
improve our present federal grading. (See the report 
of beef grading in the August ACP, Page 12.) 


* 2 * 


THE MEETING at Fort Collins was a big success, 
and much good should come of it. But the enthusiasm 
for furnishing the consumer with even a better prod- 
uct in beef must be continually renewed. That will 
make for faster progress. 

* tk ok 


Convention Extras 


WE HAVE ASKED the Tampa Chamber of Com- 
merce to give us a run-down on tours offered for those 
attending the American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion meeting in Tampa Jan. 24-27. 

Here are some of the tours available—by car, 
plane, cruise ship or bus: 


Typical package tours to Nassau for three days and 
two nights including plane ticket, room, two meals a 
day and sightseeing are available for $101.26 per per- 
son. A smiliar package for six days and five nights in 
Jamaica is available for $204.50 per person, or for 
tours to Bermuda for five days and six nights for as 
little as $229.95. 

Several cruises on the Caribbean are offered. One, 
a six-day cruise with several ports of call is available 
for $265 and up; another that goes 10 days has a start- 
ing price of $395 per person. 

Grayline bus tours are available to nearby Sara- 
sota, Bok Tower and Cypress Gardens. The Sarasota 
tour includes a visit to Lido Beach and the Ringling 
Home and Sarasota Jungle Gardens. 

Tours are available to Weeki Wachee Springs 
which feature an under-water theater. Gulf beaches 
are a 40-minute drive from Tampa. 

* * * 


IF YOU ARE GOING to the Tampa convention, 
may we urge you to get your room reservations in as 
soon as possible? Reservations already number more 
than 1,000. Write to Ralph Chapman, Tampa Chamber 
of Commerce, P.O. Box 420, Tampa 1, Fla. Complete 
information on tours can also be had from the same 


source. 
* * * 


Cooperation Pays 


LAST SPRING when it became evident that beef 
would be in burdensome supply, the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association asked retail outlets 
through their various organizations to give beef an 
extra push at the retail counter. 

The stores responded immediately, and they have 
featured beef on every possible occasion. For ex- 
ample, here in Denver one of the larger ones prom- 
inently featured beef in its food advertisements for 
four solid weeks in August. 

We believe this is a splendid illustration of the 
cooperative attitude that exists in the various 
branches of the industry—an attitude which we com- 
mend highly, and obviously one from which everyone 
—producer, retailer and consumer—benefits. 
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NAVE ®O¢ PER TABLET 


i il- The only broad-range farm antibiotic 
N°. you can get the best scours protection avail win Un putnenenindnd aainentet @ cx. nD N(CH) 
able, and save up to 8¢ per tablet when youdo— _ There is a difference in antibiotics. ou 
with Terramycin* Scours Tablets in this new 24-tablet potency: protected. molecule. It a CLL Ye 
economy pack. Each tablet is actually up to 8¢ less _livers greater stability . . . to help you YN, \ 
Oo OH 


; ‘ h , di -fight- 
than if you buy ’em in the regular 4-tablet size. And, ame eee 


; CONHs 
ing power you paid for. OH 


i 
° 
you’ll save even more—up to 10¢ per tablet—with 
the big 100-tablet jar. 

Give Terramycin Scours Tablets right after birth. 
Helps head off scours and respiratory troubles fast. 
Treat for two or three days, or as needed. Each 
tablet contains the disease-fighting ability of Terra- 
mycin, plus vitamins A, D and niacinamide—most- 
needed by newborn and sick calves. No other tablet 
contains this potent combination. 


*Brand of oxytetracycline HCI—Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Ce RSS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. * New York 17, N. Y. Nn ee eee 


See your animal health supplier soon. 
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SALE 
et. 7 


GRASS RANGE 
MONTANA 


Angus 
Offerings: 


Registered Bull 
Calves 


50 Registered Heifer 


Calves 


250 Commercial Heifer 


Calves 


Bred 2-year-old 
Heifers 


25 Cows 


25 


Conditions are favorable 
in this area... cattle are 
in excellent condition 


For those who fly .. . 
landing strip on ranch 


N BAR RANCH 


G. R. (Jock) Milburn 
Grass Range, Mont. 
Phone 428-3435 





The Lookout 


ECONOMY SHOULD CONTINUE UPWARD 
GRADUALLY THIS YEAR, FASTER NEXT YEAR 


in cattle population to about 98.1 million head by Jan. 1, 1962 
is expected by USDA. This would be one million over 

the Jan. 1, 1961 figure. Expected calf crop is 39.6 million, 1% above 
1960. In the past three years cattle numbers have climbed 6.5%; 
population 5.1%; beef production 14%. As a result, per capita consump- 
tion of beef has gone up from 80.5 pounds in 1959 to an estimated 


86 pounds in 1961. 

Cattle feeding will continue large, close to a year ago, says 
USDA. Third quarter marketings of fed cattle 

are expected to be about 3% larger than a year earlier. Cattle 

slaughtered in commercial plants numbered about 3% over and calves 

about 3% under the first seven months of 1961 compared with the 

period in 1960, but increased weights turned this into a 5% gain in beef. 


A gain 


| Cow slaughter the first half of the year was 5% smaller. 


Results of drouth in the West will be an important factor in 
the outlook for the rest of 1961, says USDA. 


| Other outlook sources say we won’t see any sizeable movement of 


drouth cattle this year because late rains improved conditions in 
northern and southwestern plains areas. These observers find it difficult, 


| however, to see a definite pattern for feeder cattle prices because of 


the new feed grain program. But aside from the drouth, the USDA 


| points out that during the past 10 years the average price decline for 


good 500-800 pound feeder steers at Kansas City during August to 
December has been about $1.50 per 100 pounds. 


Hog slaughter will probably edge ahead of the 1960 rates in 
coming weeks and then continue above a year 


| earlier this fall. Hog prices, which have been at 1960 levels this 


summer, will probably decline seasonally and be below last fall’s prices. 


Business conditions have improved, according to observers: 
Industrial production is almost back to 


| its pre-recession peak. Income is running higher. Construction activity 


continues strong and inventory buildup is under way. Industrial 
production has had more than a seasonal gain. Steel activity is at a 


| seasonal low and sales of automobiles are below those of 1960. But 
| there is a sharp gain in housing starts. Government spending continues 
| to rise. Inventory investment has picked up. Consumer spending has 


shown more than seasonal gains. Consumer prices are up slightly. 


Taking all aspects of the economy, conclude these observers, there 
is reason to believe the economy will continue an upward trend—a 
gradual upward trend the rest of this year, maybe a little faster next year. 





NIXON'S, 


the original 
3-IN-1 BLEND 


YOU'RE DOLLARS AHEAD 
WHEN THEY’RE NIXON FED! 


Write or CALL for delivered prices... 
OMAHA Tel. 731-3353 SIOUX. CITY Tel. 5-7641 
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If you do decide you want a mortgage loan, you 
won't want to wait weeks or months. Connecticut 
Mutual Life, which has been making ranch loans 
for over a hundred years and knows enough 
about your business to make up its mind quickly, 
won't keep you waiting. 

This company works only through the top men 
in each area. The man neaf you knows your kind 
of operation because he is doing it or has done 
it himself. He has the training and knowledge to 





STERLING HEBBARD 
Arizona & Western New Mexico 
Tovrea Stockyards Adm. Bldg. 
5001 E. Washington St., Phoenix, Ariz. 


WARD D. ARMSTRONG 
California-North, Central, and 
Western Nevada 
Mason-McDuffie Co., 2101 Shattuck Ave. 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 


EWART W. GOODWIN 
California-San Diego, Imperial & 
Riverside Counties 
Percy H. Goodwin Co., Suite 600 
First Nat'l Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 


Cc. A. SAINT 
California—Southern Part, East and 
North of Los Angeles 
R. A. Rowan & Co., 458 So. Spring St. 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


HENRY C. HALL 
Colorado, Southern Wyoming, Nebraska, 
Kansas 

Hall & Hall Mortgage Corp. 

408 Zook Bldg., Denver 4, Colo. 


Wyoming 


D. D. WOOD 


So. Mississippi 


Oregon 
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Hall & Hall, Inc. 
419 Mobil Building , Billings, Montana 


N. E. Louisiana, 8S. E. Arkansas & 


109 No. Chestnut St. 

Tallulah, Louisiana 
G. A. ROBINSON, JR. 
N. E. Arkansas, Northern Mississippi, 
S. E. Missouri, Western Tennessee, 
Western Kentucky & Alabama 

1020 Falls Bldg. 

Memphis, Tennessee 
DONALD A. DRYER 


H. A. Dryer Co., 322 Corbett Bldg. 
Portland, Oregon 
CLARK JENNINGS & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Washington & Northern Idaho 
305 Columbia Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
108 North 2nd St., Yakima, Wash. 
604 Loup Drive, Moses Lake, Wash. 


When you want to get things moving... 


appreciate and accurately evaluate your layout. 
He’s been doing this work for many years and 
can give you sound financial advice. He ‘knows 
that only a loan that is right for you can be a 
good loan for Connecticut Mutual. 

Even though you haven't decided what to do 
about your financing, telephone, write or wire 
one of the men below. You'll find him friendly 
and helpful. You can depend on the CM brand. 


¢ , Connecticut Mutual |Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY * HARTFORD 


WARREN P. HALL 
Central & East Montana, Northern 


FREDERICK P. CHAMP 
Southern Idaho, Utah, Western Wyoming, 
S. W. Montana and Eastern Nevada 

Utah Mortgage Loan Corp., Logan, Utah 
MILLARD G. SCOTT 
South Dakota 

347 Dakota Ave. 

Huron, So. Dakota 
CLAUDE B. HURLBUT 
Texas Plains and Panhandle, Eastern 
New Mexico, Southeast Colorado 

1521 Texas Ave., Lubbock, Texas 
ROLAND HOWE 
North Texas & Southern Oklahoma 

1116 Sinclair Building 

Fort Worth, Texas 





DAVID L. COOK, Inspector 
Southwest Division 

1109 Sinclair Building 

Fort Worth, Texas 
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CUTTER QUALITY...ALL-WAYS WORTH MORE 


REASONS WHY YOUR 
VACCINE FOR FALL 
VACCINATING SHOULD 
BE A CUTTER VACCINE 


ER CUTTER’S DOUBLED POTENCY TEST 
THERE /S A DIFFERENCE IN BLACK- 
LEG VACCINES, and Cutter’s testing pro- 
cedures show it...show there’s a greater 
assurance of potency in Blacklegol® vaccines 
over our own regular (slightly cheaper) vac- 
cine. This extra potency pays off for ranchers 
year after year. EACH LOT OF BLACK- 
LEGOL VACCINES IS TESTED AT 
TWICE THE LEVEL OF POTENCY OF 
REGULAR BLACKLEG VACCINE. And 
each lot of Blacklegol vaccine must pass this 
demanding doubled potency test or it is dis- 
carded—never sold. 


ALHYDROX® MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 
The reason why Blacklegol vaccines can pass 
this doubled potency test and offer greater 
assurance of protection is that they are forti- 


fied with ALHYDROX,a chemical that holds 
vaccine in the animal's tissue,releasing it slo- 
wly for a higher, longer-lasting immunity. 





FA EXTENSIVE “CULTURE BANK”’ 

When new strains of the blackleg disease organism 
are found in ranch outbreaks, they are stored in 
Cutter’s extensive Culture Bank. Each lot of Black- 
legol vaccine is kept up-to-date with strains from 
this “bank,” including the latest bad actors. 


F164 YEARS “BLACKLEG” EXPERIENCE 


There's no substitute for experience, and Cutter has 
been in the business since blackleg protection came 
in a pill. The know-how and knowledge that comes 
from long experience like this is what it takes to 
come up with the product improvements that result 
in better blackleg protection. 


ea \ CHOOSE EITHER OF THESE ALHYDROX® FORTI- 
1 ars) ‘a «6 FIED :-BLACKLEGOL VACCINES FOR YOUR FALL 
bes bale Se VACCINATING NEEDS 


Blacklegol® “S-HS” 


long term protection against blackleg and malignant edema 
and seasonal protection against shipping fever 


Blacklegol “S” 


long term protection against blackleg and malignant edema i : 
CUTTER LABORATORIES AMERICA’S OLDEST BRAND 
BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA OF BLACKLEG VACCINE 
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Improved 


Method 

Of Grazing 
On Sunflower 
Range 





Gold Creek District Ranger George 
Zugger compares sprayed wyethia in 
his right hand with an untreated plant 
in his left. The Forest Service sprays 
the resting pasture with herbicide to 
control wyethia and sagebrush and 
make room for good forage plants to 


grow. (Forest Service photos.) 


By Gerald F. Horton 
Range Staff Officer 
Humboldt National Forest 


THE ADOPTION of a new rest-rota- 
tion type of range management pro- 
gram on the 17,000-acre Sunflower 
Flat grazing allotment of the Humboldt 
National Forest, in northeast Nevada, 
is a real step forward in range manage- 
ment. 

It represents a continuing effort on 
the part of livestock owners and na- 
tional forest officials to place in good 
condition all areas of range suitable 
for grazing of domestic livestock on 
the forest. It is the aim of this program 
to improve the range so that increased 
grazing capacity may result. 


THE SUNFLOWER FLAT cattle al- 
lotment is approximately 85 miles 
northwest of Elko, Nev., on the Gold 
Creek Ranger District. Located in rela- 
tively flat country at about 7,000 feet 
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Part of the Sunflower Flat cattle allotment north of Elko, Nev. Flatlands and 
gently rolling slopes like this are best suited to rest-rotation grazing. 


elevation, the allotment has been di- 
vided into four pastures of about 4,000 
acres each. The program calls for a 
rotation system whereby one pasture 
will have complete rest each season, 
and grazing use will be confined to the 
other three pastures. It was first tried 
out on this area in 1960. 

The rest-rotation system of grazing 
has some definite advantages. When 
confined to smaller pastures cattle are 
forced to distribute themselves fairly 
uniformly throughout the unit being 
grazed and utilize the forage quite 
evenly. 


THIS IS IN CONTRAST to usual 
practices under open range conditions 
where cattle tend to confine themselves 
mainly to the most accessible parts of 
the range, such as meadows and flats 
along the stream bottoms. On these 
areas they exercise a high degree of 
forage selection, often overgrazing the 


Wyethia control by herbicide has 
been very effective on the sunflower 
pasture now undergoing rest. Fescues 
and other grasses will then move in as 
shown in lower picture. 





choice plants while carefully avoiding 
poorer forage plants. When the entire 
allotment is grazed at once, cattle often 
overuse the most accessible range, 
leaving other parts of the area under- 
used or entirely ungrazed. 


The rest-rotation system also permits 
the vegetation in the two pasture units 
grazed last each season to ripen and 
produce seed. Then, when the cattle 
are turned into these late units, tliey 
knock off much of this ripened seed 
and trample it into the earth. Thus, 
by means of this natural reseeding 
process, the future thickening of the 
grass stand is being provided for. From 
a strictly physical standpoint, the 
system is also a boon to the rancher 
permittees. Obviously, it is much 
easier to ride herd on cattle scattered 
over 4,000 acres of range, rather than 
on 17,000 acres under the old system. 


THE SUNFLOWER FLAT allotment 
grazing plan was patterned after a rest- 
rotation system started as an experi- 
ment in 1951. This experiment is still 
being carried forward on the Harvey 
Valley cattle allotment of the Lassen 
National Forest, west of Susanville, 
Calif. The substantial increase in for- 
age production on the Harvey Valley 
area resulting from the new system is 
impressive. It is expected that the 
Humboldt National Forest adaptation 
will be equally successful in producing 
more forage. 

In dividing the grazing allotment 
into four pastures the Forest Service 
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Factors in the uniform distribution of stock are construction of new watering 


IMPARTIAL EXPERTS in range 
management have recently looked over 
the Sunflower Flat and all are enthusi- 
astic over its possibilities for improve- 
ment in condition and forage produc- 
tion. 

Among these is Fred B. Harris, well- 
known range consultant of Elko, Nev. 
After a trip over the Sunflower Flat 
allotment in the summer of 1960, Harris 
made the following comment in a letter 
to the supervisor: 

“The Forest Service demonstration at 
Gold Creek is convincing evidence that 
the carrying capacity of ranges can be 
improved by employing techniques of 
good range management. 

“It is clearly noticeable that the 
“rest-rotation” system has accomplished 
more even distribution of cattle over 
the range, with less burdensome use of 
creek bottoms and the areas around de- 
veloped waters. Better utilization of 
the less palatable grasses and lighter 
utilization of highly palatable forage 
species is also evident. 

“This demonstration bears watching 
by ranchers, rangers and range mana- 
gers. But, better still, I think this good 
range management practice bears more 
doing.” 


FOREST SUPERVISOR Wilford L. 
Hansen feels optimistic about the pos- 
sibility of gradually increasing forage 
conditions on these rest-rotation range 
allotments. Improved forage conditions 
will be translated into more pounds of 
beef. 





ponds, improved salt distribution and smaller grazing units which are grazed by a 


rest-rotation system. 


built nearly 17 miles of drift fence in 
1959. With the assistance of Earl Pres- 
nell, one of the permittees on the Sun- 
flower Flat allotment, 38 new stock 
water ponds were built in the form of 
scooped-out earthen tanks, to catch 
and store water from rain or snow- 
melt. In addition, each pasture will be 
sprayed with herbicide during its rest 
period to control sagebrush and yellow- 
fiowered wyethia. The control of these 
plants should increase the production 
of the better forage plants. Spraying 
began in June 1960 and was completed 
a year later. 


10 ~- 





Supervisor Hansen stresses the fact 
that over most of the Humboldt Na- 
tional Forest the Forest Service has re- 
ceived excellent cooperation from the 
stockmen permittees. He observed that 
with keener competition among stock- 
raising areas over the country, it will 
be necessary for western stockmen to 
pay more and more attention to the 
kind and quality of forage on their 
ranges. This, of course, applies not only 
to forest ranges but also to privately 
owned rangelands. 

Present Forest Service plans call for 
the eventual establishment of similar 
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rest-rotation systems on other parts of 
the Humboldt National Forest. The 
system will soon be extended to two 
more grazing allotments in the area. 


* * *” 


(Dudley Campbell, secretary of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation, spent several days recently with 
Forest Service men and permittees 
visiting a number of allotments. His re- 
port follows.—Editor.) 


A similar rest-rotation method is be- 
ing practiced on the Green Mountain 
allotment on the Pole Mountain dis- 
trict of the Medicine Bow National 
Forest in Wyoming. 

Three years ago, on these 8,818 usable 
acres, two alternatives faced the Forest 
Service and the users. One was a 50% 
cut in stocking; the other the installa- 
tion of fences and rotation grazing. 
Now, after choosing the latter course 
and three years’ time, the area has 
made a tremendous comeback. 


Prior to the rotation system, the low- 
lands and meadows were grubbed out 
and undesirable species were prevalent. 
Now the meadows are lush and more 
use is being made of the slopes. 

Likewise, on the Freeze-Out allot- 
ment on the Big Horn Forest, a four- 
pasture rotation system has recently 
been initiated. This allotment carries 
in excess of 1,600 cattle for about three 
and a half months. At the time we were 
on the allotment, they were experienc- 
ing their second year of exceptionally 
dry conditions. But even so, the pas- 
tures were in reasonably fair shape. 


There are many factors to take into 
consideration in the rotation system. 
One is the water distribution for effi- 
cient use of each pasture and another is 
the cost of fencing, which on some allot- 
ments might be prohibitive. It is our 
understanding that the usual procedure 
is for the Forest Service to provide the 
posts and wire and the permittees pro- 
vide the labor. 

On the Pole Mountain allotment the 
users were due for a 50% cut. Here, it 
was encouraging to learn, not only did 
the rotation method forestall the cut 
but after three years of rotation graz- 
ing the Forest Service was considering 
an increase in the number of head graz- 
ing the allotment. 


Beef and Veal Imports 
Up 18% This Year 


Imports of beef and veal into the 
United States for the first six months 
of 1961 totaled 284,048,000 pounds as 
against 240,867,000 pounds in the first 
half of 1960, up 18 per cent. Mutton 
imports were up from 20,565,000 in 1960 
to 27,528,000 pounds; lamb from 
7,432,000 to 7,809,000. Pork imports 
totaled 89,181,000 pounds in the first 
half of 1960 and 84,035,000 pounds for 
the period in 1961. 

Cattle imports (including cattle for 
breeding) were 388,361 head in the 
1960 period compared with 380,805 in 
the first half of this year. 
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your shipping time ana 
is time for us... oa 






When your livestock is ready for market, 
it’s time to move it dependably, to arrive in 
top condition. 


Many of the livestock markets in the West 
are served by Union Pacific. Modern facilities 
and regular livestock schedules are provided 
— but there’s much more. 


Traffic guidance by electronics moves live- 
stock trains smoothly along mainline tracks 
and through yards. New systems of private 
communication help you know at almost any 
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instant exactly “where and when” your ship- 
ment is, as your carloads speed to market. 


From the time you load, until your live- 
stock comes down the ramp at market, you 
can rely on the modern handling, and years 
of experience, which Union Pacific provides 
for shippers. 


Call your nearest Union Pacific office. 
Our representatives will be pleased 
to help you arrange your shipping. 


UNION PACIFIC 
Reilroael 
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WHAT 
ABOUT 
COLLEGE 
COURSES 





By 
Robert M. Finley 


™ RANCH MANAGEMENT? 


FOR THE PAST FOUR YEARS the 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
at the University of Nebraska has of- 
fered a course in ranch management 
(Agricultural Economics 104). The 
course is designed to fulfill the needs 
of those students whose training 
should include an introduction to eco- 
nomic principles applied to ranching. 
In general, the course has been well re- 
ceived by both non-majors and majors 
in agricultural economics. 

In the fall of 1960 a survey was made 
to learn more about the status of teach- 
ing ranch management in departments 
of agricultural economics at colleges in 
other plains and western states. Usable 
replies were received from 16 of the 17 
land grant institutions and from three 
state schools with agricultural curricu- 
lums. This paper summarizes some of 
the findings of the survey of the 19 in- 
stitutions. 


TO THE QUESTION, “Do you teach 
a course whose content is specifically 
the economics of ranch management?” 
the following replies were received: 


TE ins Neca ce 
a 9 
Qualified yes 00.00.0020... 1 


Among schools stating that no course 
was offered, one indicated that a ranch 
management course which was offered 
for over 20 years had been discontinued 
in the mid 1950’s. One school included 
in the negative listing will offer a ranch 
ee course for the first time in 

There was a wide range in initial 
offering dates of the ranch management 
course. At three schools it was first 
offered in the 1930’s, and in three other 
institutions the starting dates were 1949, 
1958 and 1960. One school did not indi- 
cate the starting date. 

Considerable variation in annual en- 
rollment was indicated among the seven 
schools offering a ranch management 
course. The range was from 7 to 75 
with an average enrollment of 33. The 

The author is assistant professor, Depart- 


ment of Agricultural Economics, College of 
Agriculture, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
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enrollment was composed predominant- 
ly of seniors. The average breakdown 
by classes was as follows: 


OES en 22% 
Seniors ......... sua damcuctieadeed 68% 
ERRNO oink nce ede 10% 


There was a slightly larger average 
percentage of farm-reared as compared 
to ranch-reared students enrolled in 
ranch management courses. In addition 
it appeared that the course attracted a 
considerable number of students who 
were not reared on a farm or ranch. 
The backgrounds of students enrolled 
were as follows: 


I Side bce coscdinraceee tee 38% 

UR iio nissan 36% 

I aii ke ets oasis 26% 
ALTHOUGH TAUGHT in the agri- 
cultural economics department, the 


course apparently services mostly non- 
majors, animal husbandry majors pre- 
dominating. This is logical since the 
course usually concerns itself with spe- 
cialized range livestock economics. 
Whether the course was elective or re- 
quired was not determined by the ques- 
tionnaire. 

Major field of study of students en- 
rolled in ranch management: 


General Agriculture ...... 13% 
Animal Husbandry ........ 32% 
Agricultural Economics 25% 
PRON a vncscsnwescsinaicetos 5% 
Vocational Education .... 16% 
RN ses cictnseatiee a encietendecs 9% 


Several texts were used by instruc- 
tors in the ranch management courses. 
Six of the seven instructors stated that 
the texts were inadequate. Common 
criticisms of the texts were: Corn Belt 
orientation, lack of micro or firm level 
approach, and overemphasis on public 
land policies. 

(Microeconomics has to do with anal- 
ysis of market pricing as distinguished 
from macroeconomics which deals with 
the big picture.—Ed.) 

Most instructors expressed the feeling 
that moderate to heavy supplements to 
a text were necessary properly to im- 


plement the course. Some of the sup- 
plementary materials used included: 
journal articles, state and federal bulle- 
tins, various farm management texts, 
and materials from the Bureau of Land 
Management, Soil Conservation Service 
and Forest Service. 

When asked if any other courses in 
the college or school of agriculture con- 
sidered the economics of ranching, many 
listed certain animal husbandry, agron- 
omy, range and pasture management, 
and forestry courses. Four respondents 
answered with an unqualified “None”. 
Three others left the question un- 
answered. Four answered “None” but 
with qualifications. Certainly most of 
the answers must be considered sub- 
jective, depending basically upon the 
breadth of interpretation of “eco- 
nomics” and the respondent’s knowl- 
edge of the content of other courses in 
the college of agriculture. 


ALL 19 INSTITUTIONS indicated 
that their courses in farm management 
did deal with certain aspects of ranch 
management. Instructors were asked 
to estimate the percéntage of the farm 
management course devoted to applica- 
tions of principles to ranch problems. 
Unfortunately there can be wide inter- 
pretation of the meaning of “applica- 
tions of principles,” and different in- 
terpretations may be placed on the defi- 
nition of a ranch. However, the simple 
average of 21% was an indication that 
ranching receives considerable treat- 
ment. 

When asked the background of stu-_. 
dents enrolled in farm management the 
following average percentages were 
given: 


OI as. cnctnccicteaecntoution 62 
OID, xc scsiditttediccsictocsdnas 21 
CURRIE occ Secitia ac aA 17 


It may be coincidence, but the aver- 
age percentage of students from ranches 
enrolled in farm management courses 
corresponds to the percentage of the 
course devoted to ranching. 

Regarding the feasibility of a ranch 
management course, three respondents 
at schools not offering the course saw a 
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definite need as indicated: 
“There is a need for such a course but 
at present it is a combined course.” 


“Ranch management would be a use- 
ful course provided you have a man 
with ranching experience to teach it.” 

“.. . a course in ranch management 
or livestock economics is needed as a 
service course for animal husbandry, 
vocational education, or other majors. 
The value of a course in ranch manage- 
ment is in the applications of economic 
principles to ranching. Many students 
need this application directly to their 
field of interest.” 


Several responses indicated that a 


specific course in ranch management 
was not necessary. Some reasons were: 


“Our principles course is designed to 
be general in nature so that applica- 
tion is made to either farms or ranches.” 


“Production problems in livestock op- 
erations are based on general economic 
principles; only estimation of scale re- 
turn on ranches could be unique.” 

“Not needed because problems of 
ranch management are so similar to 
problems of farm management.” 

Lack of students was another reason 
for not offering the course: 

“Not enough students . 
such a course.” 


“The ranching conditions are rather | 
variable so that it is not advisable to be | 


specific in ranching problems especially 


when one considers the small number 


of students coming from ranches.” 
Two replies expressed some need for 
a ranch management course through 
media other than the college classroom: 
“Unless students insist upon special- 


ization it (ranch mianagement) should | 


be relegated to ‘short course’ status.” 
“Ranch management schools will be 

offered through our extension program 

upon the request of county agents.” 


EVALUATION—In general, schools 
offering a course in ranch manage- 
ment appear to be satisfied with it. The 
lack of an adequate text appears to be 
a major problem. Most instructors of 
farm management could list five or 
more good to outstanding recent under- 


. . to justify | 


come an agricultural worker in the 
West his training should include some- 
thing about the important industry of 
ranching. We do not presuppose that 
we are primarily training students to 
be ranchers any more than the primary 
objective of farm management is to 
train farmers. The objective is to ac- 
quaint students with economic prin- 
ciples applied to ranching in order that 
they might understand the principles 
and characteristics of a most important 
phase of western agriculture. 


TO BE SURE, there are bound to be 
overlaps and duplications in any ap- 
plied course in agriculture. Certainly, 
the economic principles of ranching and 
farming are the same; but the applica- 





There’s Pleasure in 


tions and practical problems are not. 
Herein is the essence of applied courses. 
Recognizing that some duplication in 
farm management and ranch manage- 
ment courses is unavoidable (and per- 
haps even desirable), we have partially 
solved this problem at Nebraska. Our 
students who have credit (3 semester 
hours) in farm management (ranch 
management) can obtain only 2 hours 
credit in ranch management (farm 
management). In other words, only 5 
hours of credit is given if the student 
elects to take both courses. In the four 
years we have offered both courses, 
relatively few students have chosen to 
take both courses. Farm management 
is offered in the fall semester and ranch 
management in the spring. 


NOCONAS 


Step out in NOCONAS and you're dressed 


for the enjoyable outdoors. 






© PRINCESS” for ladies 


‘BOOTS , 


@ “PRINCE” for men 






“PRINCESS” —An innovation in boots... 
with short, 6-inch top. Stocked in Tan Piute 
Leather. Special orders in other leathers. 
(Also made in “PRINCE” style for men.) 


“SNIP’—Truly a different boot... with 
plain, streamlined 12-inch top having very 
shallow scallop. Has Nocona’s new Snip 
Nose Toe. Stocked in Pine Cone Brown. 












graduate texts in farm management. 
This is not the case in ranch manage- 
ment. 

It is the author’s feeling that if an out- 
standing ranch management text were 
published, focusing primarily on the 
micro economic aspects of ranching, the 
existing courses would be strengthened 
and, further, initiation of new ranch | 
management courses would be encour- | 
aged in institutions now expressing a 
need for such a course. However, an 
adequate text is a necessary but not 
sufficient condition for a successful 
course in the economics of ranching. 
The instructor of ranch management 
must not only be trained in economic 
principles but also must be familiar 
with western livestock ranching. These 
are rare birds! 

The argument that few students come 
from ranches, hence there is no need 
for a ranch management course is a 
shallow one. If a student plans to be- 


See these NOCONAS at your dealers. 
Each style has NOCONA’S exclusive 
Seamless Saddle-Side which eliminates 
the vertical seam on the saddle side of 
boots . . . and NOCONA’S patented 
Thin-Line Cushion Shank with ribbed 
steel shank imbedded in a rubber 
cushion. 
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NOCONA BOOT CO., INC. 
ENID JUSTIN, President x NOCONA, TEXAS 
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LEGISLATIVE REPORT 


Senate Okays Wilderness Bill 


THE SENATE on Sept. 6 approved 
the wilderness bill, S. 174, in amended 
form by a vote of 78 to 8. Action in the 
House is expected to be put off until 
next year. 

The eight senators voting against the 
bill were Allott (Colo.), Bennett (Utah), 
Cotton (N. H.), Dodd (Conn.), Dwor- 
shak (Ida.), Schoeppel (Kans.), Thur- 
mond (S. C.) and Tower (Texas). 

Senators not voting but who had de- 
clared themselves against the bill were 
Carlson (Kans.), Goldwater (Ariz.), 
Hickey (Wyo.), Long (La.) and Young 
(N. D.). 

Leading the fight for the bill were 
Senators Church (Ida.), floor manager, 
assisted by Metcalf (Mont.) and Hum- 
phrey (Minn.). 

An amendment offered by Senator 
Allott calling for affirmative rather than 
passive approval of Congress concern- 
ing additions to a wilderness system 
was defeated by a vote of 53 to 32. 

Retained in the bill was a clause 
which provides that grazing “shall” 
continue in wilderness areas where al- 
ready established. The American Na- 
tional vigorously urged this amendment. 

AGRICULTURAL ACT of 1961—Pro- 
vides for some expanded use of market- 
ing orders, a wheat program, wool pro- 
gram extension, FHA credit liberaliza- 
tion; P.L. 480 and school lunch program 
expansion; freer hand for co-ops. ANCA 
opposed inclusion of possible marketing 
orders and quotas for cattle in original 


STOCKMAN'S BOOKSHELF 


bill. Cattle are not included in the new 
law. 


WATER RIGHTS—Both houses have 
bills recognizing the authority of states 
over the water within their boundaries. 
ANCA supports such legislation. Bills 
are HR 151, HR 5078, HR 5100, HR 5207, 
HR 5224, S 211. 


WATER RESOURCES ACT of 1961— 
Bill (S 2246) provides for a water re- 
sources council. ANCA urged exhaus- 
tive study of effects on state and indi- 
vidual water rights prior to any action. 


PUBLIC LAND WITHDRAWALS—A 
number of bills (S_ 1757, HR 3342, 
HR 6377, HR 5252, HR 1785) require 
withdrawals of public land over 5,000 
acres to be approved by Congress. 
ANCA supports. 


RETIREMENT FOR SELF-EM- 
PLOYED—House-passed HR 10 would 
permit some tax deduction in set-asides 
for pension plan and apply to those 
with no more than 3 employees or 4 or 
more for whom a pension plan is set 
up by employer. Senate Finance Com- 
mittee held hearings. 

HR 3415 and HR 3798—Would pro- 
hibit packers or wholesalers of meat 
from engaging in retail sales. HR 3415 
would also restrict, based on volume of 
sales or purchase of livestock, buying 
or selling of livestock to public stock- 
yards. ANCA opposes; insists produc- 
ers should be permitted to market 
freely through any channel they choose. 


GOLD AND CATTLE’ 


One of the Northwest’s most prom- 
inent cattlemen, Herman Oliver of John 
Day, Ore., has “put down on paper” the 
wise and wonderful gleanings of three- 
quarters of a century in the business 
of raising fine cattle. With E. R. Jack- 
man of the University of Oregon, a 
friend of 40 years, as editor, he has 
written a book called “Gold and Cattle 
Country,” has crammed it with interest- 
ing stories and living history and sur- 
rounded the whole volume with his 
faith in the cattle industry and the peo- 
ple who work in it. it’s a book of more 
than regional interest because its sub- 
ject, the wide, wide West, is told here 
by a man who knows everything he 
writes about as personally remembered 
fact. There’s a wealth of pictures, too. 
(Priced at $4.50.) 


BEEF GRADING 

“Beef Muscle Characteristics as Re- 
lated to Carcass Grade, Carcass Weight 
and Degree of Aging,” USDA Technical 
Bulletin No. 1231, is a report on a study 
made by the American Meat Institute 
Foundation through a contract with 
USDA. The study demonstrates a posi- 
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tive and consistent relationship between 
grade and palatability; that is, tender- 
ness, juiciness and flavor. The study in- 
dicated: Higher grades have more of 
the palatability than lower grades; 
Federal meat graders’ subjective esti- 
mate of palatability on the basis of 
USDA grade standards is just about as 
accurate as the laboratory measure of 
uncooked beef; Present grades or anal- 
yses are not infallible guides to pal- 
atability but no definition on how to 
improve grade standards was given; 
Need for additional research. 


HAY AND GRAIN SALES 


Questions about how producers sell 
their hay and feed grains in the West 
are answered in Bulletin 455, “Farm 
Marketing of Hays and Feed Grains, 
Western States,” published by the New 
Mexico State University’s agricultural 
experiment station, University Park, 
N. Mex. The bulletin is based on a 
study made in eight western states. The 
study includes information about con- 
ditions of sale, location of buyers and 
price from 5,000 hay and feed grain 
producers. 


MONTANA’S BEEF CATTLE 


“Beef Cattle in the Montana Econ- 
omy” is the title of a booklet put out 
by the Montana State University, Mis- 
soula. It says, of the state’s 93.4 million 
acres, 60% is pasture or range land; 
in 1959 20,000 farms and ranches re- 
ported sales of cattle with probably a 
third getting all or most of their in- 
come from this source; most cattle are 
sold outside the state; 59 packing houses 
were licensed in 1959; gross income in 
1957 generated by production, process- 
ing and marketing of beef was $162.1 
million. $152.9 million of this resulted 
from beef cattle production on the 
state’s ranches; packer and retailer 
margins accounted for the remaining 
$9.2 million. Investment in cattle oper- 
ations is about $1 billion. 


‘OLD-TIME COWHAND’ 


Ramon F. Adams, born, reared and 
residing in Texas, has written “The 
Old-Time Cowhand,” just released by 
Macmillan. The book gives vivid testi- 
mony to the author’s 50-year love af- 
fair with the West and all its lore. It 
dwells with detailed devotion on every 
facet of a vanishing way of life—from 
the cowboy himself to his horse, guns, 
rope, clothing, eating and drinking hab- 
its . . . his unwritten code of conduct 
and his thoughts about such things as 
women, bosses, rodeos and saloons. The 
many black-and-white illustrations 
which further enhance the volume were 
done by another longtime authority on 
the West, Nick Eggenhofer. The price 
is $7.50. 


PRI AND BREEDING 


The agricultural experiment station 
of the University of Nebraska College 
of Agriculture, Lincoln, has published 
Station Circular 106, “Principles of Rec- 
ord of Performance in Beef Cattle.” The 
publication provides a summary of the 
basic principles that should be consid- 
ered in record of performance programs 
with beef cattle. 

The Nebraska station has also issued 
Research Bulletin 196, “Improvement of 
Beef Cattle through Breeding Methods” 
by Keith E. Gregory, a summary of re- 
sults from Regional Project NC-1. This 
project involves the search for new 
facts that can be used by breeders to 
improve the inherent productive effi- 
ciency and carcass desirability of beef 
cattle. 


GRAZING STUDY 


Bulletin 373 of the University of Wyo- 
ming’s agricultural experiment station 
at Laramie deals with the “Effect of 
Grazing Intensity on Cattle Weights 
and Vegetation of the Bighorn Experi- 
mental pastures,” which gives the book- 
let its title. 


GUIDE FOR EXPORTERS 


Agriculture Handbook No. 217, 
“Guide for U. S. Cattle Exporters,” is 
available from the USDA. Write James 
P. Hartman, Acting Chief, Foreign Mar- 
keting Branch, Livestock and Meat Pro- 
ducts Division, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Steps Taken To Fulfill 
New Meat Board Policies 


New policies of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board were put into 
practice at a meeting of Board officials 
with Tennessee livestock and meat in- 
dustry leaders in Nashville recently. 

The Board’s expansion into species 
promotion was discussed, along with the 
possibility of broader financial support 
for the Board in the state. 


Board spokesmen said that is in keep- 
ing with the concept that active pro- 
grams for support of the Board are nec- 
essary at the state level in order to get 
additional funds to conduct separate 
promotion projects for beef and pork as 
well as programs of research, education 
and information for all meats. 

John M. Marble, Carmel Valley, 
Calif., chairman of the board, said that 
the financing of species efforts will re- 
quire an expanded budget, since these 
efforts will supplement rather than re- 
place the Board’s traditional research 
and educational program for all meat. 

Dr. Herrell DeGraff, Cornell Univer- 
sity, head of the advisory committee of 
the Board’s program and policy study 
committee, said the Board’s number one 
job should continue to be the creation 
of a favorable image of all meat. “No 
species promotion can do well,” he said, 
‘if meat itself does not rank well in 
public favor and acceptance.” 

He said the strongest support for the 
Meat Board now comes from five states 
in the Corn Belt, but livestock produc- 
tion, feeding and packing have ex- 
panded and means must be found to 
reach a larger proportion of the live- 
stock marketings and slaughter, espe- 
cially outside the Middle West. He said 
that effective state and regional sup- 
porting units may well be the answer. 


Vacationers Travel Less 
Than 200 Miles From Home 


John P. Saylor, representative from 
Pennsylvania, at the fourth joint meet- 
ing of the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission with its advisory 
council said: 

“The remarkable thing is you come to 
a situation of family vacations and these 
figures were startling to me: that more 
than 80% of all the people in the United 
States who take a vacation, travel less 
than 200 miles. 

“Now if you take this tremendous 
concentration of people on the East 
Coast, 80% of them aren’t going to go 
as far as West Virginia, even though 
they have the finest recreational facili- 
ties in the world.” 


USDA Buys 2.7 Million 
Pounds of Ground Beef 


The USDA in August bought 2,688,000 
pounds of frozen ground beef for distri- 
bution to schools participating in the 
school lunch program. $913,000 was 
spent for the purchases. Prices ranged 
from 40.45 to 41.99 cents a pound. 
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the brand working ranch men wear 
A thousand and one chores takes stamina. Lots of it. That's why 
Lee Riders are there. They're made to take rugged stress and strain, 
LOTS OF IT! Lee's exclusive cowboy denim is woven of super-tough, 


tight-twisted yarns . . 


. wears like saddle leather. Sanforized to keep 


fit close and comfortable. Guaranteed to insure your satisfaction. 


THE H. D. LEE COMPANY KANSAs CITY, MO. 
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CUSTOM CATTLE FEEDERS 


“The Commercial Feed Lot Next Door to the 
Los Angeles Producers Stockyards” 
3610 East Washington Bivd. 
Los Angeles 23, Phone: AN 8-121] 
13101 East South St. 
Artesia, Calif. Phone: UN 5-1288 
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PERFORMANCE-TESTED 


Herefords 


13th consecutive year under University 
of California specifications. Range Bulls 
with size, quality, coming twos. Blood 
Tells, Quality Sells on Any Market. 


WALTER S. MARKHAM 
Registered & Commercial Herefords 
Box 638 Ph.: HArrison 4-1612 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
Member California Beef Cattie Improvement Assn. 





State Assn. Notes 


Insp. in Texas 
To Be Heard 


The authority of the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers Association to 
inspect cattle for brands and other 
identifying characteristics at posted 
markets in Texas has been extended to 
November 1, 1961. The association was 
notified recently that the authoriza- 
tion was being revoked as of Sept. 1, 
but the 60-day postponement now al- 
lows consideration of an application 
for continued authority of limited na- 
ture which is now pending. Officials of 
the Texas association contend the in- 
spection service is one of the biggest 
deterring forces in controlling cattle 
theft in the Southwest. “The effect of 
the ending of the inspection service 
would leave cattlemen at the mercy of 
cattle thieves and would create chaos 
in the cattle industry,” said Dolph 
Briscoe, Jr., Uvalde, president of 
TSCRA. 


UTAH 

Every year a score or more members 
of the Uintah Cattlemen’s Association 
from Duchesne and Uintah counties in 
Utah take a tour to learn something of 
the livestock and other businesses out- 
side their immediate vicinity. This year 
the bus tour took them to the Denver 
firms of Swift & Co., Armour’s Beef 
Cattle Improvement Center, Safeway’s 
warehouse, Gates Rubber Co., and the 
offices of the American National. At 
Greeley, Colo., the group visited the 
Farr and Monfort feedlots. Harry Hill, 
president of the group, reported on in- 
formation picked up on the tour, which 
included: Housewives want small steaks 
from beef weighing 900-1,000 pounds; 
retailers and housewives complain that 
prime grade has too much waste fat; 
consumers are requiring less aging, they 
seem to like tenderness over flavor; a 
slow, steady gain is best—gives more 
interlacing of good fat; more pounds of 
beef are sold on U. S. markets than 
pounds of all other farm raised live- 
stock. 


ARIZONA 

Like many other cattlemen’s organ- 
izations, the Navajo Cattle Growers As- 
sociation puts out a news letter for its 
members who run stock on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. “We find many 
items of interest in each issue,” says 
Abbie W. Keith, secretary of the Ari- 
zona Cattle Growers Association, “but 
on Aug. 4 was one apt remark which 
most cowmen will appreciate: 

““Joe Mollohan of Crystal, N. Mex., 
has been missing the following stock 
from his range area since April—1l 
breeding cow, 1 yearling bull, color 
deep red with curly hair, 1 3-year old 
bull. If you should hear about or see 
any of these animals, call Fort Defi- 
ance. Mr. Mollohan is especially con- 
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cerned about his bull, since he won't 
have a calf crop next year unless he 
shows up in time.” 
a x 7 
NEW MEXICO 

The third quarterly meeting of the 
New Mexico Cattle Growers Associa- 
tion, to be held at Clovis Sept. 28-29, 
will take up “the business of ranching.” 
The problem of land values will be a 
major discussion topic. 300 members 
are expected to attend. President of 
the association is John Stark of Deming. 


Swift Tenderizer 
Put on Market 


A NEW CORPORATION, ProTen, 
Inc., has been established to make a 
patented meat tenderizing process 
available to the entire meat packing in- 
dustry and to more consumers in the 
United States and abroad. 

Swift & Company formed ProTen, 
Inc., as a subsidiary which will license 
other meat packing companies in the 
use of the process and provide techni- 
cal service. Swift scientists have sched- 
uled visits to Hawaii, Australia, New 
Zealand and European countries to ex- 
plain the method and to help companies 
in processing methods. 

P. E. Petty, director of Swift, said 
that “growing demand for ProTen beef 
is responsible for the decision to make 
it available on a wider basis.” 


THE NEW TENDERIZATION method 
resulted from a scientific breakthrough 
disclosed by Swift research laboratories 
a year ago. The unique method by 
which natural food enzymes are intro- 
duced into the circulatory system of cat- 
tle before dressing assures uniformly 
increased tenderness of all beef cuts. 

Swift now is producing ProTen in 18 
meat packing plants in the United 
States and Canada and will expand its 
production as rapidly as possible. 

Petty said ProTen means that beef 
can be cut in different ways to pro- 
vide an increased amount of top eat- 
ing quality cuts. Swift’s home econ- 
omists have thoroughly tested all these 
cuts and have christened 18 new steaks 
and roasts which the homemaker can 
prepare with less time and effort and 
with assured tenderness. 


PROTEN PROVIDES approximately 
60% dressed beef as top eating quality 
steaks and roasts, compared with only 
30% of beef processed by conventional 
methods, Petty said. 

“For example, consumers can now 
oven-roast chuck and rump roasts and 
broil chuck and rump steaks in the way 
formerly recommended for only rib, sir- 
loin and porterhouse cuts of beef,” he 
said. “And the cooking time is reduced 
because of the built-in tenderness. Pot 
roasts take 15 to 30 minutes less time.” 


The average newborn lobster in its 
natural habitat has one chance in a 
million of reaching maturity. 


The Public 


And You ins LIGGETT 


Sometimes it is good to have a look 
at ourselves through the eyes of another 
person. Especially when that man is 
attempting to explain us to strangers... 

H. Earl Hodgson, 
president of Au- 
brey, Finlay, Mar- 
ley and Hodgson 
advertising agency, 
made the following 
comments in a re- 
cent talk to the 
American Market- 
ing Association: 

‘The average 
American farmer is 
farming half again 
as much as he did 
ten years ago. 


“IF HE’S A CATTLE FARMER, one 
out of six of his beef producer friends 
has gone out of business in just the last 
five years. One out of ten hog farmers 
is gone, one out of three dairy farmers 
and one out of three egg producers is 
gone. 


“But those that are left, with bigger 
acreages and better farming methods, 
are raising 25% more cattle, 40% more 
hogs, 15% more dairy products, and 
8% more eggs. This man and a great 
many more like him are making more 
money than they did just five years 
ago. There are 36% more of them in 
the $10,000-and-up class. 


“THIS MAN has a fine physical plant 
which is two-and-a-half times more 
valuable than it was ten years ago. It 
includes modern farm machinery, fine 
buildings, and a growing array of 
labor-saving materials and handling 
equipment. 

“His livestock is purebred (or of 
scientifically selected breeding) and his 
crop-raising methods are the latest. He’s 
a student of such varied and highly 
technical subjects as chemicals, plant 
food, and animal health. 

“He is also—because he must be—a 
good bookkeeper. And, since he sells 
his own finished products, he is a close 
student of all kinds of markets—grain, 
livestock, and even stocks and bonds. 


“CHANCES ARE he and his family 
live in a modern farm home. But, 
political speeches to the contrary, he 
does not operate a ‘family farm’ in the 
old sense of the word. He’s a factory 
manager, businessman, technician. In 
short, he’s quite a man—one that you 
neither treat lightly nor talk rubbish 
to.” 

A hearty amen to Mr. Hodgson’s final 
comment! And our thanks to him for 
dramatically illustrating to another sec- 
tion of our economy—and to us—what 
has been happening while, perhaps, our 
attentions have been diverted to other 
things. It’s good to have a man like 
this size up the men in the cattle busi- 
ness with accuracy. 


Lyle Liggett 
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This Fall Fifth Year For 
‘Hunt Amer‘ca Time’ 


A do-it-yourself program to restore 
landowners’ confidence in hunters will 
be sponsored this fall for the fifth 
time by the Izaak Walton League. 
Called “Hunt America Time,” the pro- 
gram carries the slogan “Respect Pri- 
vate Property—Save Public Hunting.” 

Realizing that game is the property 
of the people but the land on which 
most hunting is done is private, the 
League through “Hunt America Time” 
will urge hunters to be law-abiding, 
respect the rights and property of oth- 
ers and be careful of fire and firearms. 


A second part of the program calls | 


for League chapters to call on land- 


owners and ask them to permit public 

| is on the move. 
more cow operators to meet the changes | 
| brought on by tougher and tougher busi- | 
Put your herd on our origi- | 
nal Herd Analyser—a FACT-FINDING herd | 
management tool which helps you get more | 
efficient business control and planning meth- | 
| ods into your cow operation. 


hunting. 


The American National Cattlemen’s | 


Association and association affiliates 
are again participating in the program 
in various ways. 


Carlot Meat Report 
Lacks Funds To Continue 


Market News Reports on carlot sales 
of meat in the Midwest, issued during 
the past 16 months as part of a research 
project, were discontinued Sept. 1, 
says USDA. 


there have been requests that the re- 
ports be continued. However, research 
funds are no longer available. 


The reports were put out Wednesdays | 


and Fridays and included prices re- 
ceived by packers at Omaha, Sioux 
City, Sioux Falls, St. Paul, Kansas City, 
St. Joseph and St. Louis and points in 
Iowa and Minnesota—representing the 
processing of 40% of the nation’s meat. 


Just So They Keep On 
Consuming the Beef! 


On a recent trip to New York City 
(the world’s biggest beef consuming 
center) we thought it might be inter- 
esting to look up “Cattle” in the Yellow 
Pages. Here’s what we found: “Cattle, 


See Livestock,” which is standard list- | 


ing in the Yellow Pages. When we 
thumbed through to that heading we 
found “Livestock Dealers” with four 
listings. These were: 
bit Farm & Worm Hatchery .. . Hass, 
Fred S., Registered - Grade, Dairy, 
Beef Cattle International Live- 
stock Exporters Limited . . . Oppen- 
heimer Industries of Kansas City Inc., 
Cattle Breeding & Ranch Manage- 
ment.” That was all. 


170,000 Cattle in Hawaii 
Run on 522 Ranches 


The number of cattle and calves on 
beef ranches in Hawaii with 10 or more 
head on Jan. 1 totaled 170,000. Cows 
and heifers two years and older num- 
bered 70,900. Calves born in 1960 num- 
bered 45,500. Cows bred for 1961 calves 
numbered 65,400. Cattle kept for milk 
totaled 20,500. Beef ranches in the state 
numbered 522. 
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“All Points Rab- | 





Business Consulting Service 
For Cow Herd Owners 
And Investors 


If you: 


e@ Mean business about improving herd pro- | 


fit margins 

e Want to wean calves at a cost down 
around 12¢ a lb. 

@ Want your share of new beef production 
and quality goals 


e Wont more hard facts about the BUSI- | 


NESS end of your cow herd 
@ and Want to be PAID for both your work 
and your investment 
—THEN, | want to go to work for you! 
Our Herd Production Analysis Service 
We're helping more and 


ness conditions. 


Contract or retainer. 


Systems, 1600 Hudson St., 
rado. FLorida 5-1938. 


According to entomologists, horse 


Denver 20, Colo- 


| flies lik 1 hi 
Research funds were used during the | es Bho se cnttie: hotter Gem: wae 


16 months to pay for the project and | between red and white breeds, but both 


| stable and horse flies like black cattle 
| best of all. 


ones, stable flies show little preference 


EY mron 


LEATHER LINED 
AND ONLY 





Principals only. 
Outline herd particulars in confidence for 
quotation. Call or write Bill Smutz, Smutz | 


CONCENTRATED--MINERALIZED 


Wor Killer 
I Ever Used.” 


Parasite infested livestock recover fast after 
Paritrope treatment. They resume weight-gain- 
ing promptly, get back into top condition 
quickly to produce extra profits. Contains no 
phenothiazine. Approved for beef and dairy 
cattle, sheep and goats. U. S. Patented. 


Bring your livestock problems to us for FREE 
consultation service. \ 


STURDY AUTOMATIC SYRINGE 
For dosing and vaccinating. Adjustable up to 10 cc 
so exact dosage can be repeated. 
We carry a 
COMPLETE LINE OF LIVESTOCK REMEDIES 
Write for catalog 
The PARITROPE CO. Box 5665P 
Stockyards Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


One of our greatest problems today: 
too many adults, and not enough chil- 
dren, believe in Santa Claus. 


A garden is a thing of beauty and a 
job forever. 


“RAZORBACK” BOOTS 


GENUINE 
PAIGSIKUIN 


FULLY 


$2195 


You'd expect to pay up to $10 more for these 
handsome pigskin boots with their rich mellow 
leather and distinctive natural grain. They‘re 
scuff resistant and as rugged as they come, yet soft 
and comfortable as only pigskin can be. Fully 
glove leather lined, with 12” tops, medium 


U.S.A. 


ORDER BY 


MAIL 
* 
Satisfaction 


Guaranteed 


my check for 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 
city 


Please send postpoid__....._pairs of Ryon “Razorback”’ 
Western Boots. Size 


TEXAS RESIDENTS ONLY, ADD 2% STATE SALES TAX 


round toe, rubber capped walking heels and 


flexible oak soles. Natural pigskin color. 
You'll want several pairs at this 
low price. Sizes: D widths, 6-12; 

B widths, 71-11. 


SSS ASSESS SSS Saeay 


RYON SADDLE & RANCH SUPPLY 
2601 N. Main * Dept. AC * Fort Worth 6, Texas 


. Width. . Enclosed is 
. (No C. O. D.’s, please.) 


STATE 


Cn ditédidnabisieiidnts enasestscnatichantisenahabtincanminaamalaieadidaaasall 
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Contests, Promotion 
Need Attention Now 


With the hustle 
and bustle of sum- 
mer activities and 
annual fairs over, 
we can get back to 
a regular schedule 
and relax a bit be- 
for the fall roundup 
begins. The contin- 
uously busy days on 
the ranch are what 

Rs makes the exciting 
rriso life we all love. I 
a - hope the change in 
temperature brought about by the crisp 
fall air will also bring a change in the 
distribution of moisture. 


During the lull in regular activities, 
you will have time to concentrate on 
our new membership contest. Mrs. 
Frank Giorgi, Gaviota, Calif., member- 
ship chairman, will send you the nec- 
essary information. 

The attractive new leather contest 
entry blanks are out. There’s a large 
supply, and the more entries we have 
the better chance of gaining what we 
are aiming for—new and different ideas 
for awards in leather. Let’s give every 
one interested a chance to enter. 


Don’t forget the Public Relations 
Contest. It’s up to each of us to help 
make these contests successful by cre- 
ating enough interest to accomplish our 
aims. 


Plans for Farm-City Week should be 
near completion. We can’t afford. to 
pass up the chance of bettering the re- 
lationship between urban and rural 
people, and especially when well 
planned program materials are avail- 
able for your use. 


Mrs. McClure has compiled a helpful 
packet of Beef Promotion materials. 
There is something to meet all needs 
and occasions. All the national chair- 
men are working hard, but their efforts 
are futile without your cooperation. 


tub tlc CHINES 


PRESIDENT—Mrs. W. F. Garrison, Glen, Mont. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS—Mrs. Chester venice,  -vemmamaines Nebr.; 


DEADLINE 


Deadline is Nov. 15 for enter- 
ing the CowBelle Public Relations 
contest. You now have just two 
months to write up the outstand- 
ing projects carried out by your 
local or state group or by indi- 
viduals to develop better under- 
standing of the cattle industry 
and the people who comprise the 
industry. Entry blanks can be ob- 
tained from the Denver office. 


Day” chairman for 1962. Because of the 
tremendous development in the cam- 
paign, it has become necessary to start 
before the first of the year. Best wishes 
to you, Helen. 


If you are a national member in good 
standing and haven’t received your 
Yearbook, please notify the Denver of- 
fice.—Azile Garrison, President. 


Mrs. Jack McClure, Belle Fourche, S 


ACTING EDITOR—Donna Frantz, 801 East 17th Ave., 
Denver 18, Colo. 


HERE and THERE 
WITH the COWBELLES 


FLORIDA 


Florida CowBelle president Evelyn 
Deriso writes that this is really a con- 
vention year. The Florida group will 
have two state conventions and plans 
to host the National in January. 

Her report to the membership on the 
very first Florida CowBelle convention 
held in Clewiston, June 14-15 shows 33 
Florida CowBelles registered and 14 
new members signed up. The state 
membership is now 127. 

Special guests for the CowBelle 
breakfast at Clewiston were Marvin 
Kahn, president, Florida Beef Council, 
and Mrs. Kahn. He asked that Cow- 
Belles help put over next summer’s 
Beef For Father’s Day program by fol- 
lowing the American National beef pro- 
motion ideas. The CowBelle executive 
committee and directors at their meet- 
ing voted to offer year-around assist- 


“Outdoor Cookery” is the theme of a film made by representatives of the 
North Dakota CowBelles at the State University in Fargo. The film, which will 
be placed in the library of the University Extension Service, shows the preparation 
of rolled roast, chuck roast, porterhouse steak and skillet meat loaf—with all the 
trimmings. Shown (I. to r.) are Mrs. Cal Foss, Valley City, beef promotion chair- 
man; Mrs. Ruth Anderson, North Dakota State University Extension Service; 
Walt Neuens, Bismarck; Mrs. Jim Tyler, Bismarck, president N. Dak. CowBelles; 
Mrs. Walt Neuens, Bismarck, CowBelle secretary, and Miss Matilda Towne, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., public relations, General Mills. The film will be used by county 
agents, home economics classes and TV. 


Your job as a CowBelle, assisting in 
furthering the welfare of the livestock 
industry, will be so much more inter- 
esting and easier if you make use of all 
the helpful material which can be ob- 
tained from the various chairmen. 


Mrs. Robert Clifford, Atkinson, Nebr., 
president of the Nebraska CowBelles, 
has been appointed “Beef for Father’s 
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The Cascade County CowBelles’ 
booth at the Montana State Fair in 
Great Falls. Mrs. Willard Gollaher, 
Cascade beef education chairman (left), 
and Mrs. Walter Johnson, state Cow- 
Belle chairman of beef education, were 
among the ladies who served tidbits of 
beef sausage to hundreds of people that 
visited the booth during the week and 
tried their hands at identifying pic- 
tured cuts of beef; high scorers each 
day received certificates usable in pur- 
chasing beef. The panel of beef cuts 
was furnished by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board to the Montana 
Beef Council. 


ance to the Florida Beef Council. 

The next state meeting will be held 
at Lakeland, Oct. 25-27. Mrs. Sac Diaz, 
Odessa, will present a prize to the indi- 
vidual CowBelle turning in the most 
state memberships between June 17 and 
the October meeting. 


NEBRASKA 


The Nebraska CowBelles executive 
board met in Alliance July 14 with 
Mrs. Robert Clifford, president, calling 
the meeting to order. 


yesterday 


The real cost of food is what we get for 

our labor. A decade ago an hour's work bought 
2.3 pounds of chuck roast...1.8 dozen eggs... 

6.5 quarts of milk...0.6 loaves of bread... 

or 24 pounds of potatoes. 
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The beef promotion committee re- 
ported that the State Fair booth would 
carry out the theme of the Civil War 
Centennial, and would have available 
many new beef recipes and much in- 
formation on beef. 

The public relations committee pro- 
vided Nebraska delegates to the annual 
convention of Business and Professional 
Women’s clubs with 250 packets to dis- 
tribute to delegates from 50 states at- 
tending the group’s annual convention 
in Chicago in July. The packets con- 
tained beef recipes, postcards, lapel pins 
and “Nebraska the Beef State” coasters. 
An additional 200 packets were sent to 
the Inter-Governmental Council meet- 
ing held in Rapid City, S. Dak., in July. 

The Nebraska CowBelles award a 
trip to State 4-H Club Week or a trip 
to Conservation Camp to the top 4-H 
team and individual demonstrator at 
the state fair if the demonstration per- 
tains to the preparation of beef. County 
winners receive an attractive gold pin. 
The CowBelles will help any 4-H’r 
with suggestions on demonstrations, 
poster material, etc. New chairman of 
this project is Mrs. Martin Viersen, 
North Platte. 


CALIFORNIA 


Mrs. Russell Peavey, president of the 
California CowBelles, presided at the 
semi-annual directors’ meeting of that 
group held at San Francisco in August. 

Representatives of 22 of the 26 state 
groups heard reports from each of the 
standing committee chairmen. Mem- 
bership chairman Mrs. Jack Probert 
reported a state membership of 1,715, 
one of the largest affiliated with the 
American National CowBelles. 

Beef promotion and Beef For Father’s 
Day chairman, Mrs. Edson Foulke, em- 
phasized the importance of starting 
campaigns earlier. The CowBelles are 
cooperating with the California Beef 
Council in distributing materials. Mrs. 
Foulke also asked each group to have 
information for the annual report book- 
let to her by Nov. 1. 

Mrs. Frank Giorgi, reporting for 
scholarship chairman Mrs. John Guth- 
rie, reported that leather plaques will 
be presented to recipients of the two 
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of potatoes. 


$100 scholarships awarded annually in 
the state. Mrs. Ross Baker of Tuolumne 
was appointed to take charge of the 
mystery packages at the convention, 
with proceeds going to the CowBelle 
scholarship fund. 

Mrs. B. H. Hill asked that all groups 
enter their outstanding activities pro- 
moting better understanding of the beef 
industry in the American National 
CowBelle public relations contest. She 
also alerted members to be thinking 
ahead toward assisting in the special 
activities in their localities during 
Farm-City Week—a public relations ef- 
fort backed by the American National 
CowBelles. 

Following a luncheon at which the 
CowBelles were guests of the California 
Cattlemen’s Association, Walter Rod- 
man, manager of the California Beef 
Council, and Joan Linn, public relations 
director, reviewed work of the council, 
including distribution of 20 million beef 
recipes in the past thr years and 
work with home economics classes. 

The Mapes Hotel in Reno, Nevada, 
will be headquarters for the California 
group during the annual convention 
Dec. 8-9, with board meetings on the 
7th. The Nevada CowBelles and cattle- 
men will also meet in Reno Dec. 8-9 
and Mrs. Peavey urged all members to 


attend and to secure accommodations 
early. 


MONTANA 


The new Montana CowBelle presi- 
dent, Mrs. Karen Voldseth, is steeped 
in the state’s cattle history: her father 
and grandfather were early-day mem- 
bers of the Montana Stockgrowers As- 
sociation and Husband George is a for- 
mer director of the association. She has 
always lived in the Lennep community 
except when away at school, and helped 
organize the Meagher and Wheatland 
County CowBelles. 


* * * 


A contest among Southeastern Mon- 
tana CowBelles for the oldest cookbook 
has brought out one dated 1828 which 
modestly includes recipes for food, 
cures for every imaginable physical 
complaint—and advice on how to hold 
a husband. 


i Be 


Today, just a little more than 10 years later, 
our hour of work is worth 3.3 pounds of chuck 
roast...3.6 dozen eggs...8.1 quarts of milk... 

10.1 loaves of bread... or 29 pounds 


4 


From USDA 
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OCT. |WHR Annual Sale 6°” 


6 6 TOP BULLS — MANY 
HERD BULL PROSPECTS 


WYO. Wyoming Hereford Ranch, Cheyenne, Wyo. 








Oct. ANNUAL N BAR SALE OCT. 7 


7 Our Angus offerings include 50 Registered Bull Calves; 50 
Registered Heifer Calves; 250 Commercial Heifer Calves; 25 
Bred 2-year-old Heifers; 25 Cows. 


Mont. N Bar Ranch Grass Range, Mont. 





BULL AUCTION — Production Tested — OCT. 11 


Selling 50 tops from a crop of 100 yearlings picked for type 
11 and pedigree, with complete weight and rate-of-gain data 
available sale day. 


NEBR F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS—Registered Herefords 
* | ALLIANCE NEBRASKA 










COULTER HEREFORDS 






21 SALE: SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21 
60 m.. a. gy eee oe bane bn — Ba oe 
Nebr. ale ranc! miles southw ° ridgeport, Nebraska. 


BERN R. & CALVIN L. COULTER, Bridgeport, Nebraska 











NOV. | THE] CROSSROADS woe 
18 OF | QUALITY 20 BULLS 





OKLA. | RAINBOW VALLEY RANCH =< :,2cstreo 





CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in carload Lots 


Herbert Chandler Baker, Oregon 


FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- B. P. Franklin 








able registered Hereford breeding 
stock. Yearling bulls for sale now. Meeker, Colo. 
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Breeds & Shows 


SWAFFAR HEADS 
RECORD GROUP 


Paul Swaffar, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Hereford Association, was re- 
elected president of the National So- 
ciety of Livestock Record Associations 
at its annual meeting in Kansas City. 
Representatives from all segments of 
the purebred livestock industry at- 
tended. 


PEN BULL SHOW FEATURE 
AT KANSAS CITY’S ‘ROYAL’ 
$3,000 in cash will be awarded in the 
third annual pen bull show at the 1961 
American Royal in Kansas City, Oct. 
17. All bulls will be shown in groups of 
three and each carlot must be exhibitor- 
owned. Individual American Royal ex- 


| hibits are not eligible. 


IOWA 4H’ER WINS $500 


ANGUS AUXILIARY AWARD 
Jo Ann Short, 17, of Adel, Iowa, re- 


| ceived the $500 college scholarship 


given annually to an outstanding 4-H 
Club girl making a superior record with 
Angus calves. The contest is sponsored 
by the American Angus Auxiliary, 
made up of wives whose husbands 


| breed Angus beef cattle. 
| ARGENTINE HEREFORDMAN 


TO JUDGE IN K. C. SHOW 

A prominent Argentine Hereford 
breeder, Carlos M. Duggan, will judge 
the Hereford breeding show at the 
American Royal Livestock Show be- 
ginning Oct. 16. A member of a family 
connected with Herefords in his country 
for many years, Duggan has judged 
cattle in this country, Great Britain, 
Uruguay and Canada. 


DENVER AUCTIONS FILL 
HEREFORD FEMALE NEEDS 


To fill the demand for commercial 
Hereford cows and heifers, the Denver 


| Livestock Exchange, Colorado Hereford 


Association, American Hereford Associ- 
ation and allied Hereford groups are 
cooperating in initiating a series of 
“Hereford Female Belle Ringer Sales.” 
The first will take place Sept. 22; others 
are set for Nov. 17, Jan. 22 and Feb. 23, 
all at the Denver yards. 


EASTERN NATIONAL SHOW 
SETS $52,000 PRIZES 


Cash prizes of more than $52,000 will 
be offered in the 15th annual Eastern 
National Livestock Show at Timonium, 
Md., slated for Nov. 11-16. The event 
is expected to attract some 1,500 head of 
livestock from exhibitors in 20 or more 
states. The greater part of the premium 
moneys will be awarded in the major 
beef cattle breeding classes, including 
Shorthorn, Aberdeen-Angus, Hereford 
and Devon. Almost 300 of the 1,700 
prizes will be awarded to 4-H Club and 
FFA exhibitors. 
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CAR ‘STEERED’ OUT 
TO MAKE WAY FOR CHAMP 


A 15-year-old in Terre Haute, Ind., 
Robert T. Stephens, Jr., had an idea too 
big for his back yard, so he transformed 
the family garage into a “cattle ranch” 
and raised an Angus steer there. Last 
month, the 1,163-pound animal won 
grand championship honors in the 4-H 
judging at the State Fair in Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


PERFORMANCE REGISTRY GROUP 
AFFILIATES WITH MAGAZINE 


The Magic Circle Stockman, pub- 
lished in Tulsa, Okla., becomes the of- 
ficial publication, with the September 
issue, of Performance Registry Interna- 
tional. The announcement was made by 
the new president of the group, Wayne 
Eschelman of Brewster, Wash., follow- 
ing the annual meeting of the executive 
board in Denver. Editor Robert C. 
Meade said the magazine staff will be 
expanded to give better coverage to 
PRI activities in recording the per- 
formance of beef cattle of all breeds 
and certifying to the records of superior 
animals. 


BEEFMASTER BREEDERS ELECT 
FIRST SLATE OF OFFICERS 


Gentry T. Powell, Sr., of San Antonio 
has been elected the first president of 
Beefmaster Breeders Universal. Other 
officers of the new organization are 
Walker W. White, Mason, Tex., vice- 
president; A. E. Hitzfelder, San Antonio, 
secretary; E. L. Lodge, Kerrville, Tex., 
treasurer. It was reported that charter 
members owning more than 3,000 Beef- 
master cows joined the new breed group 
during the first three weeks after mem- 
berships were opened; fees and dues are 
based on size of herd. 


PERFORMANCE TESTING 
IN BEEF CATTLE GROWING 


Performance testing in beef cattle in 
the United States is progressing rapidly. 

According to Charles E. Bell, Jr., 
chief, Animal Industry Branch, Federal 
Extension Service, there are 3,964 
herds, totaling 304,672 cows in this pro- 
gram; the average size herd is 76.9 head. 

The southern region of the United 
States has the largest number of herds 
and also the largest number of cows en- 
rolled in this work. The north central 
region ranks second in number of herds, 
but the West has the second largest 
number of cows in this program, total- 
ing 104,935. The West also has the larg- 
est average size herd with 124.8 cows 
in the herd. 

According to Bell’s survey, there are 
29 bull-testing stations feeding bulls 
for rate and economy gain. Total num- 
ber of bulls tested at these stations is 
1,537. Bulls tested under this program 
on ranches in 1960 totaled 10,935. 

18 states are processing records on 
IBM equipment. 19 states have organ- 
ized beef cattle improvement associa- 
tions. 
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averaged .8 pound more daily gain per 





PRODUCTION-TESTED BULL AUCTION 
at the ranch 
Wednesday, October 11, 1961 


Selling 50 tops from a crop of 100 yearlings, picked for type and pedigree 
with complete weight and rate-of-gain data available sale day. 
Line-bred Real Prince 41st’s 
Sons of WHR Target 79th 
Sons of Real Silver Domino 201st 
Those popular Mytilene Onwards 


Free delivery 200 miles 


Be our guests for noon lunch 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS Registered Herefords 


Alliance, Nebraska 
“Our cattle build the beef where the highest priced cuts of meat grow” 





It is also true that a man is known The most difficult musical instrument 


by the money he keeps. 





Quick Shipments From Denver Stocks! 


ANIMAL VACCINES—SERUMS 
and PHARMACEUTICALS 


Anchor Serum Co. of Colo. 
Distributors 
1406 E. 47th Ave. 2. — Gio 4-0741 
Write for ieee aetna om eis.” Catalog 
and Price List 





SERVICEABLE AGE 
REGISTERED HEREFORD BULLS 


One or a car-load, dwarf free pedigrees. High 
a Te ea el eciert teres 
o na a register 
Cio’ gone 


SUN RANCH 


Salina, Kan. Ph. TAylor 7-2848 





to learn to play: second fiddle. 


ENGLISH HEREFORDS 
RHR Governor 139 and aera Joshua 





CHAROLAIS 


* The Silver Cattle With a Golden Future 
* The Largest Cattle on Earth 


ee an te ieee issu ’; EE ng ay F 

- es , 

a0: 5 years—$15. eum 4 40 4 4¢ 
stamps. 


20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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DEVELOPMENTS 
in RESEARCH 
and CHEMICALS 


In Pour-on 


Grub Control 


RUELENE — We recently visited a 
purebred Angus place near Las Vegas 
where cattle are measured by their per- 
formance and where their records are 
strictly tabulated. It was at Dr. Robert 
Taylor’s place about five miles out of 
Las Vegas, where in the evening you 
could see the bright lights of the Las 
Vegas strip. It’s in pretty dry country, 
but a 750-foot well made the Taylor 
place an oasis of trees and grass—and 
sleek Angus cattle. 

Dow Chemical Co. invited us to see a 
demonstration of the application of the 
company’s new insecticide, Ruelene, re- 
cently okayed by the government after 
four years of testing. 

Application of the insecticide was 
simple—a cupful (exact amount de- 
pends on the animal’s weight) was 
poured on the back of the animal from 
an ordinary long-handled dipper. The 
material is absorbed into the animal’s 
circulatory system and exerts its grub- 
killing action before the larvae can 
penetrate to the skin to cause hide and 
carcass damage. In a more diluted form 
it can be used as a spray. 


A First 





The insecticide can be used up to 28 
days of slaughter of beef animals. It is 
not recommended for lactating dairy 
animals or within 28 days of freshening 
of dairy cattle, but it can be used on 
dairy heifers. 

Results of field testing under practi- 
cal conditions have commonly given up 
to 100% control of cattle grubs. It is 
used after the end of the adult heel fly 
season up to Nov. 1. 

Dow Chemical Co., producers of the 
insecticide, says that initial full-scale 
market introduction will be in selected 
areas on the West Coast, in the South- 
west and in the west central states. 
Cattlemen in other areas interested in 
getting Ruelene may secure information 
from the nearest Dow sales office or 
from the Agricultural Chemicals Sales 
Department, Midland, Mich. 

+ * * 

TLC —Terramycin Liquid Concen- 
trate, formerly available only as a poul- 
try health formulation, is now being 
marketed by Chas. Pfizer & Co. for use 
by stockmen. Pfizer spokesmen say the 
formulation has important disease- 
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fighting advantages to stockmen against 
all “oxytetracycline (Terramycin) sus- 
ceptible micro-organisms.” The soluble 
product, designed for use in water, is 
highly specific for bacteria, spirochetes, 
rickettsiae, pleuropneumonia-like or- 
ganisms and certain of the large viruses 
and protozoans. 
* og * 

Globe Laboratories, Inc., 42-year-old 
Fort Worth company producing animal 
vaccines and veterinary pharmaceuti- 
cals, is to become part of the Chas. 
Pfizer Co. 

ce * x 

THIBENZOLE—Thibenzole has been 
adopted as the Merck trademark for 
thiabendazole, a new “broad spectrum” 
anthelmintic effective against a wide 
range of roundworms and other gastro- 
intestinal parasites. Trials of Thioben- 
zole have indicated it is active against 
13 roundworm species infecting sheep 
and goats. It is also being evaluated in 
swine, poultry and man. In recent pre- 
liminary trials it has also shown prom- 
ise against important parasites in cattle 
and horses. 

a a * 

NUTRITION STUDIES—Plans for an 
expanded research and extension pro- 
grams in animal nutrition have been 
announced by Colorado State Univer- 
sity officials. The program, with spe- 
cial emphasis on cattle feeding, hinges 
on two appointments to the CSU staff: 
Dr. John K. Matsushima, presently in 
charge of cattle nutrition research at 
the University of Nebraska, and Dr. 
James I. Sprague, Jr., currently exten- 
sion agent in Lenawee County, Michi- 
gan. The two men will figure promi- 
nently in a cattle nutrition program de- 
signed to find answers to problems of 
Colorado cattle feeders and to extend 
knowledge gained through research to 
as many cattlemen as possible. 

* * - 


RAPID FEED TEST—A direct and 
rapid method of measuring and defining 
the parts of livestock feed that provide 
body energy and growth has been de- 
vised by a USDA scientist who believes 
the method can be used to find the nu- 
tritive value of feeds in terms of meat 
or milk production. Dr. Peter J. Van 
Soest of USDA’s Agricultural Research 
Service, who devised the method, be- 
lives it may prove more accurate than 
present means of determining nutrient 
value. However, he said, further testing 
will be necessary. The new method can 
be used to measure the amount of car- 
bohydrates and usable proteins in feeds, 
and it may help also in gauging the 
loss of nutrients in feeds heated exces- 
sively during drying. 

* og * 

WILTED SILAGE — Experiments at 
Iowa State University show that steer 
calves getting alfalfa-brome silage that 
has been wilted before it was ensiled 


<< 

This relocated cable car takes manag- 
ers and buyers around the 30,000-head 
Sinton & Brown feedlot at Santa Maria, 
Calif. Ruelene gave 93% grub control 
on cattle tested there in winter of 1960. 
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averaged .8 pound more daily gain per 
head\than similar steers fed direct cut 
silage from the same fields. And calves 
getting the wilted silage required 10.8% 
less feel per pound of gain. When dry 
roughage was added to the direct-cut 
silage the weight gains increased, but it 
also slightly increased the amount of 
feed required per pound of gain. Dry 
roughage added to the wilted silage re- 
duced gains and feed efficiency. 
* ~ oe 

BRUSH CONTROL—A quick, easy 
method of controlling brush in pastures 
and rangeland is now available east of 
the Rockies and is recommended in 
Arizona and New Mexico for control of 
alligator juniper. This registration for 
the pelleted “Dybar” fenuron weed and 
brush killer has been accepted by the 
federal authorities. “Dybar” has been 
used commercially as a brush killer 
since 1958 but use in most areas has 
been restricted to non-cropland loca- 
tions, such as rights-of-way and fence 
rows. 


FOR EAR CORN & SMALL GRAINS 


, 









Feeders everywhere are switch- 
ing to “Dust-Free” feeds pre- 
pared by Peerless Roller Mills 
and ROL-N-MIX Units. You get 
faster gains, better finish, more 
production 


New ROL-N-MIX 
3 in 1 Feed Making Unit 
The complete feed making and hauling unit. 


Provides roller mill, mixer and self unloading 


» CHALLENGER “All-Purpose” MILL 

c. Crimps—Cracks all smai! grain 

and granulates ear corn No 

OS dust—no stringy shucks—uni- 

form rolling and granulation, 

A size for every feeding 
= ' ration 


" yy Write for Faue Literature 
PEERLESS EQUIPMENT CO., ine. 
Dept. 6136 


joplin, Missouri 


EXTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGURES—30c EA. 





Complete with “set of figures | to 10, bottle of ink 
and full instructions, all for $5.75 postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 
prices. 


Gri733 


EAR TAGS 
Several kinds to 
select from, Write 
for prices. 


he. eG 


NECK CHAINS 


1. Bright silvery 

finish chain. 
2.Solid brass num- 

ber plates. 
3. Key ring fasteners 
4. Priced reasonable. 
Mustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hune 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


Tea eek a 
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ECENICNT TAILW 


USDA Continues 


Screwworm Attack 


The USDA in mid-August said efforts 
to eradicate a localized outbreak of 
screwworm in northern Florida in June 
were continuing. Major part of these 
efforts is the weekly release by air of 
a million sterile male screwworm flies 
into a 1,000-square-mile area of north- 
western Florida and southeastern Ala- 
bama. 

Stockmen were credited with detect- 
ing and reporting the June outbreak, 
and the department urges them to con- 
tinue keeping their animals under close 
inspection and to report any infesta- 
tions. 

Eradication involves mass rearing 
and dispersal of screwworm flies made 
sexually sterile by exposure to gamma 
rays of cobalt-60. Eggs from native 
female flies that mate with the sterile 
males are infertile. Continued release 
of sterile flies into an infested region 
reduces the native screwworm popula- 
tion to zero. 

Florida, Alabama and Georgia co- 
operate with the USDA in the fight 
against the pest. 

x * * 


Screwworms also infest areas of the 
Southwest. In San Angelo, Texas, mem- 
bers of the Texas Animal Health Coun- 
cil recently decided (1) to set up a 
foundation to handle producer funds 
for use in eradicating the screwworm, 
(2) to publicize the advantages of 
eradicating the pest, (3) schedule a con- 
ference of Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
New Mexico agricultural leaders to se- 
cure cooperation in an eradication cam- 
paign, and (4) to promote legislation to 
support a southwestern screwworm 
eradication program. 


Sign on a London butcher shop: “We 
Make Sausage for Queen Elizabeth.” 
Sign on the shop next door: “God Save 
The Queen.” 


PROSPECTIVE HAY SUPPLY 





Western 
Livestock Mkt. 
Info. Project maps 


NOTE: This map, published in the Au- 
gust American Cattle Producer, was in- 
correctly captioned. The top figure 
shows supply this winter; the bottom 
figure shows the supply last winter. 











HEREFORDS 
Horned & Polled 


Range Raised Bulls—1 or a Carload 


Freeland & Evalyn Farnsworth 
Larry & Sandra Southard 


Rt. 4, Box 245, Porterville, Calif. 
Phone Glennville, Kern Co., 536-8514 
or Glennville, Kern Co., 536-8812 













VACCINATE and BE SAFE! 








+ TWE PEAK OF QuauTY 
COLORADO 
Veterinory biologicals 


Dependable Protection! 


CotLoraDo brand Serums and Biologicals 
have a trouble-free record for over a 
quarter century in controlling livestock dis- 
eases. Produced under Government supervision. 


VACCINES and SERUMS 


for Cattle, Swine, Horses, Sheep, Turkeys 
Local Dealers Nation Wide Distribution 


COLORADO SERUMCO. 


4950 YORK STREET © DENVER 16 coLo| 










WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 








Friend of the family to little girl: 
“And what will you do when you grow 
up to be a great big girl?” 

Smart child: “Reduce.” 


Tae Mee elt 
for boys and girls 








32-pages of information on how to 
select, feed, fit, show calves and 
manage beef steer & heifer projects 


Brand-new, 2-color 
booklet with lots of 
oo prepared by 

ders in the beef 
cattle industry shows 
you hew to win suc- 
cess with your beef 
projects regardless 
of breed. 


Ir 


ia 





CLUB LEADERS AND VO. AG. TEACHERS 
Write for several copies to use for instruc- 
tion or as a guide for your club members. 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE BOOK 
Glue coupon to postcard or write 
fer colorful 32-page cattle booklet. 


Nene 


Oe eric REE 


oS 
Mel: American Angus Ass'n, & Joseph Ma, 
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™ NEW PRODUCTS 


for ranch and feedlot 





THE LIGHT TOUCH—“Port-O-Trol”, a port- Rakom RADOO..fer the 
able photo-electric switch will turn on a lamp 
at dusk, then turn it off at sunrise when 
placed by a window. Urban lights xeep 


ranchman who requires ra- 
dio communication, the Ross 
“pocket talkie” has a recep- 





aa : prowlers away .. . rural lights are a sign of tion range of two miles in 
pf, ae -® welcome. Selling for $14.95, switch is avail- open satin ene edion- 
= da P ?  * able from Seville Products Co., Lansing, tories, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
BEAU? ¢ TO BOOT—Janie Green, 1961 Mich. 


Ranch Sweetheart of Texas Christian 
University in Fort Worth, and Larry 
Dawson, former TCU football star and 
rodeo cowboy, model new type western 
boots: six-inch “shorties” by Nocona 


a a r ; Z ; io % e a * =e oe Mee om ve Ft es e 
FODDER FEEDER—This “green chopped” feeder, manufactured by Scottdel, 
Inc., Swanton, Ohio, conveys shredded feed from hopper and deposits it into 


feed bunk at the required depth. Tube may be rotated to fill a divided bunk. 
Feeder will handle green chopped feed, haylage, silage, and ground feeds. 


LIVESTOCK LIMOUSINE—The “con- 
verta-van”, a 40-foot “possum belly” 
trailer developed by Highway Trailer 
Industries, Inc., can be converted from 
livestock van to dry cargo transport. 
Air vents in the trailer have individual 
weatherproof covers which slide up and 
down on aluminum tracks. 


Es 


Ke og E ; 
PELLET PISTOL—This automatic gun 
has been developed for implanting Di- 
BESTrol “C” pellets. A plastic, self- 
happer bottle containing 500 implants 
fits onto the barrel. 


LIQUID LOADER—Transportation of 
fuels, liquid fertilizers, water, and other 
fluids is made possible with “utility 
tanks,” manufactured by Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co. Made of woven nylon 
fabric impregnated with rubber, the 
tanks range in capacity from 60 to 350 
gallons. 
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FEEDLOT TALK 


ON-FEED COUNT FROM AIR 
7, 





Nebraska’s agricultural statisticians 
use airplanes in making up their cattle- 
on-feed reports. Once a year they rent 
a plane and fly over the feeding areas 


looking for new feedlots. After land- 
ing, the new lots are visited and the 
operators are asked to cooperate on the 
cattle-on-feed report. State estimates 
are sent to Washington where they are 
reviewed and combined into a national 
report by the Crop Reporting Board. 


The growing importance of cattle 
feeding in the Southeast is the reason 
the American National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation recently urged before a con- 
gressional committee expansion of cat- 
tle-on-feed reports in certain southeast- 
ern states. A six-state report shows that 
on Jan. 1, 1961, Alabama had 38,000 
cattle on feed, up 6% from the year be- 
fore; Florida had 62,000, up 35%; 
Georgia 59,000, up 7%; Louisiana 15,000, 
down 25%; Mississippi 25,000, no 
change; Tennessee 38,000, down 10%. 
The area total was 237,000, up 6%. 


* # * 


The cattle feeders division of the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 


USDA drawing 


Association has put out its first “Texas 
Feedlot Report,” a weekly release which 
will give cattle-on-feed numbers, 
slaughter sales, feeder purchases, 
dressed meat prices. The report is 
based on information direct from feed- 
ers. The goal is to have 40 feedlots 
(estimated to represent 75% of the 
cattle fed in Texas) report information. 
+ ae ~ 


Mississippi is getting its first com- 
mercial feedlot. Copiah Milling and 
Livestock Feeding Co. will build a com- 
mercial cattle lot at Hazelhurst. The lot 
will accommodate about 5,000 head at 
one time. Establishment of the lot came 
about as a result of a study by a spe- 
cial committe named by Gov. Ross Bar- 
nett to look into the feasibility of feed- 
lots in the state which has been sending 
all of its cattle out of the state for fat- 
tening. 

= a +. 

A spokesman for the South Dakota 
Livestock Expansion Foundation said 
the group’s 20-year goal is to double the 
number of livestock fed in South Dakota 
to use more of the state-grown crops 
which, together with livestock, are now 
sold principally to out-of-state feeders. 





FOREIGN LIVESTOCK NOTES 


MORE CANADIAN CATTLE 


Total cattle numbers on Canadian 
ranches and farms were 12.2 million 
head as of June 1, according to USDA. 
The biggest increase was in the western 
provinces were beef cow numbers rose 
7%—which of course means a further 
increase in beef cattle and calf num- 
bers next year. 

oF * * 


Canada Department of Agriculture 
geneticists have turned to mice to save 
time in their livestock breeding studies. 
“Laboratory mice,” says Dr. J. A. New- 
man of the department, “quickly pro- 
vide information on the inheritance of 
particular traits and on the best 
method of improving them.” He says 
results of animal breeding research on 
mice are as applicable to farm live- 
stock in general as are results from 
any particular strain of farm livestock. 
“Perhaps the greatest advantage of the 
mouse in experimental animal breed- 
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ing,” Dr. Newman says, “is that in one 
year five generations may be produced. 
This would take 12 to 15 years with 
cattle.” 


GUATEMALA 
A private bank in Guatemala has 
made $500,000 available for loans to 
cattlemen there who want to import 
breeding cattle from United States or 
Canada. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Sheep numbers in New Zealand set 
a new record on June 30—47.8 million 
head. It was 47.1 million a year earlier. 
Numbers have increased each year 
since 1948, with the biggest expansion 
from 1953 through 1958. The country 
is the world’s largest exporter of lamb 
but only a small part of exports goes 
to the United States although large 
quantities of carpet wool come in from 
New Zealand, says USDA. 








N BAR'S 
ANGUS 


PRODUCTION 


OCTOBER 7 
OFFERS 


THE FOLLOWING 






e 50 REGISTERED BULL 
CALVES 


e 50 REGISTERED HEIFER 
CALVES 


e 250 COMMERCIAL HEIFER 
CALVES 


e 25 BRED TWO-YEAR-OLD 
HEIFERS 


e 25 COWS 


The cattle are in excellent 
condition. 


Flying strip on ranch 


Vv ANGUS 
N BAR RANCH 


G. R. (Jack) Milburn 


GRASS RANGE, MONT. 
Phone: 428-3435 
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Last Roundup 


Dr. C. R. Watson: At Mitchell, Nebr., 
Dr. Watson, 75, died following a heart 
attack last month. He was one of the 
state’s best known practicing physicians 
and cattlemen; he had been a surgeon 
for 55 years, was active in many phases 
of community life, was a past president 
of the Nebraska Stock Growers Associ- 
ation. A native of Kentucky, he first 
came to Nebraska in 1908, left later to 
accept a three-year fellowship at the 
Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minn, and 
returned west in 1916 to stay. In 1917 
he started ranching in the Sandhills, 
adopting the Lazy 17 brand. He was 
very well known in the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association, of which 
he was a long-time member, and at- 
tended most of the annual conventions 
after he joined. 


Ray Sprengle: The field representa- 
tive for the American Hereford Associ- 
ation, who resided at Steamboat 
Springs, Colo., died last month in Ne- 
braska at age 52 while on a field trip. 
Death was caused by complications fol- 
lowing an appendix rupture. He had 
been with the breed association since 
1947. 


Jay Webb: Mr. Webb, one of the bet- 
ter known ranchers of Arizona, passed 
away Aug. 8 in Phoenix. He was 75, 
the father of Milton D. Webb, of Phoe- 
nix, a member of the American Cattle- 
men’s Association’s executive commit- 
tee and a former president of the Ari- 
zona Cattle Growers Association. 


New Regulation Requires 
Branding of Foreign Meat 


USDA’s meat inspection division has 
issued a memorandum covering identi- 
fication of imported products, as fol- 
lows: 

“Packaged meat of foreign origin 
which is repackaged under federal meat 
inspection shall be identified as to coun- 
try of origin on the new package. 

“When meat in carcass form of for- 
eign origin is separated into wholesale 
or retail cuts under the inspection, such 
cuts shall be branded or otherwise 
marked to show the country of origin 
adjacent to the marks of inspection.” 

It should be noted that this memoran- 
dum evidently does not require identi- 
fication of “manufacturing” beef which 
is our heaviest beef import item. 


31 States Now Infested 


With Face Fly 


The Aug. 11 issue of Cooperative Eco- 
nomic Insect Report says that face flies 
were first collected in Albany County, 
Wyo., during the week ending July 28 
and that some were found on livestock 
in Goshen County the week ending 
Aug. 4. Three other states—South Da- 
kota, Georgia and South Carolina— 
have become infested with this pest 
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NAMES in the 
Livestock NEWS 


DeGraff Resigns 


President Fred Dressler announced 
early this month that he had “reluc- 
tantly accepted” the resignation of Dr. 
Herrell DeGraff as economic research 
consultant for the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association. 

The noted Cornell University pro- 
fessor served the association through its 
fact-finding committee for nearly four 
years and authored a popular reference 
book, “Beef, Production and Distribu- 
tion.” 

Prof. DeGraff wrote President Dress- 
ler that other duties and a heavy teach- 
ing load had made it difficult to con- 
tinue serving the widespread studies 
and speaking demands of the associa- 
tion and its 140 affiliates. 

On behalf of the association member- 
ship, President Dressler expressed 
“great appreciation for the excellent 
service Dr. DeGraff has rendered the 
cattle industry.” 

Chairmen John Guthrie and John 
Marble, marketing and _ fact-finding 
committees, joined Dressler in expres- 
sion of regret at DeGraff’s resignation 
and appreciation for his services. 


Included among career employees 
named to top posts in the Agricultural 
Marketing Service are Roy W. Lennart- 
son, the deputy administrator, who be- 
comes associate administrator, and 
Harold F. Breimyer, until recently a 
staff member of the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers and before 
that an agricultural economist with 
with AMS, who has been named econo- 
mist in the office of the administrator. 


Gilbert G. Watson, who has been a 
livestock buyer for Armour & Co. for 
16 years, has been appointed manager 
of ranch breeding agreements, cattle 
procurement and feedlot testing for 
Beef Cattle Improvement Research, 
sponsored by Armour. He will work 
from the BCI headquarters at 1101 S. 
Garrison St., Denver, Colo. 


Rex Messersmith, Yankton, S. D., 
former president of the Junior Ameri- 
can National Cattlemen’s Association, 
has become the executive secretary of 
the South Dakota Auction Market As- 
sociation and will divide his time be- 
tween that post and one with the Min- 
nesota Auction Market Association. 


Glenn O. Haugen, a native of North 
Dakota and animal husbandry gradu- 
ate of the state university in Fargo, has 
been appointed editor of the North Da- 
kota Stockmen’s Association magazine, 
Bar North, in Bismarck. 


of 31 states now infested by face flies. 


Sept. 15-19—American Meat Institute meeting, 
Chicago. 

Sept. 21—Brucellosis Study Committee, Den- 
ver. 

Oct. 13-22—American Royal Livestock Show, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


oe. asda Cattlemen’s Assn., Lake- 
and. 


Nov. 5-7—Idaho Cattlemen’s Assn., Pocatello. 


Nov. 9-11—Oregon Cattlemen’s Assn., Pendle- 
ton. 


=. 4-6—Utah Cattlemen’s Assn., Salt Lake 
ty. 


Dec. 6-7—Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Assn., Okla- 
homa City. 

Dec. 7-9—Arizona Cattle Growers, Phoenix. 

Dec. 8-9—Joint California Cattlemen and Ne- 
— State Cattle Assn., joint meeting, Reno, 

ev. 

Jan. 2-6—Arizona National Livestock Show, 
Phoenix. 

Jan. 11-12 — Mississippi 
Jackson. 

Jan. 12-20—National 
Denver. 

Jan. 24-27, 1962—American Natl. Cattlemen’s 
Ass’n. Convention, Tampa, Fla. 


Cattlemen’s Assn., 


Western Stock Show, 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In thousands) 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
1,627 341 4,320 
1,592 374 
11,362 2,732 
10,880 2,827 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(Thousands of pounds) 

July June July 

1961 1961 1960 
150,178 144,344 135,454 120,634 
Cured Beef 11,424 11,026 10,126 10,696 
Total Pork 187,480 239,780 294,242 245,374 
Frozen Veal . $959 10,508 7,742 9,177 
Lamb & Mutton . 24,778 26,014 13,178 11,067 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 
: (Chicago) 
Aug. 24, 1961 
..$38.00 - 41.00 
37.50 - 40.00 
.. 36.50 - 39. 
.. 53.00 - 57. 
49.00 - 53. 


Sheep 
1,126 
ig 1,113 
36,991 8,711 
38,918 7,814 


July 1961 
June 1960 
7 mos. 1961 
7 mos. 1960 


Frozen Beef 


Aug. 25, 1960 


z 


Beef, Choice 
Beef, Good .... 
Beef, Std. 
Veal, Prime 
Veal, Choice 
Veal, Good _............ 42.50 - 50.00 
Lamb, Choice ..... 37.00 - 40.00 
Lamb, Good W000. 
Pork Loin, 8-12% .... 43.50 - 46.00 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Aug. 24, 1961 


Syseasyss 
¥Sssssus 

aheaseese 
SESSSsssss 


Steers, Prime 
Steers, Choice .. 
Steers, Good 
Steers, Std. 
Cows, Comm. 


Ewes, Gd.-Ch. 


Cecil Edwards of Prineville, Ore., sec- 
retary of the Oregon Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, has been named secretary of the 
state agriculture interior committee and 
will move to Salem in the near future 
to assume his new duties. 


Joe W. High, Jr., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Iberia Livestock 
Research Station at Jeanerette, La. 
High succeeds S. L. Cathcart, who re- 
tired July 1 after more than 30 years 
of USDA service. 


American Cattle Producer 





“WHERE TO BUY” CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Classified rates: 90 cents a line; lower rates for 18 lines or more and fer 3 and 6 imsertions. Figure a line as 7 


RANCHES, FARMS 


AUSTRALIA 
The Baby U.S.A. 


Large cattle ranch stocked with 30/40,000 
head cattle. 3,600 square miles, 100 miles 
northern city, watered by 3 rivers, lakes. 
Miles of black soil plains suitable cultiva- 
tion. Abundant wild game. With further de- 
velopment carry 3 times present cattle. 50 
sets yards, buildings, etc. Approx. $750,000 
“lock, stock and barrel.” Your industry and 
business leaders are investing millions of 
dollars in this continent with a future; why 
NOT ranchers, farmers? We speak English. 
We need immigrants. We can offer ranches 
and farms from $6,000 to million dollars. 
Write your requirements. 
NEW ZEALAND LOAN & M.A. CO. LTD. 

Brisbane, Australia 


3000-A. CALIFORNIA RANCH > 


4 hr. L. A., 55 mi. to air base, 2 mi. frnt. on 
Hwy. 166. Pasture-grain-graze land. 500 hd. 
cap. Fine home. Unusual buy. $295,000, 29% 
down. Should sell quick. 


WALKER REALTY 
2485 Long Beach Blvd., Long Beach, Calif. 





ARIZONA CATTLE RANCHES 
Gene Clem Real Estate 
5001 E. Washington, Phoenix, Ariz. 


HUNDRED COW family sized outfit. Fully 
modern ranch and home. Electricity and 


school buses. Going outfit with cattle. D. Tip- 
ton, Francois Lake, B. C., Canada. 


NEVADA CATTLE RANCH | 


on Main Hiway 


27,000 acres deeded, 11,000 acres Hay 
Meadow. Lots of alfalfa. Water right on 
Humboldt River. Deep well & pump. 
4,000 GPM. TG Permit for 1200 cows. 
Good Bldgs. and equipment. 1600 tons 
of Baled Hay. Price $400,000. 


I. C. STEARNS, Realtor 
3910 Stockton Blvd. 
Sacramento, Calif. GL 5-4242 


We specialize in Ranches and Resorts through- 
out British Columbia, any size or price. For 
Catalogues and brochures, write to Ranch 
and Resorts Dept., George C. Hay Ltd., 418 
Victoria St., Kamloops, B. C., Canada. 


LOOKING FOR A KANCH? For the best, ask 
Bill Thach, So. Colo. Land & Livestock Co., 
lst Nat'l Bank Bldg., Walsenburg, Colo. Phone 
17. 


For South Florida Ranch, Farm or Grove 
properties, large or small, write Robert L. 
Harriss, P.O. Box 926, Fort Pierce, Fla. Reg- 
istered Real Estate Broker and 20 years prac- 
tical experience cattle and agriculture. 


CATTLE RANCH 


2,100 acres in Missouri Ozarks. 100 miles 
from St. Louis. 400 cow capacity. 400 a. 
bottom land in permanent pasture. 1,000 
a. open grazing land. Completely fenced 
and cross fenced, well-watered. |!/2 miles 
river front. All necessary out buildings 
plus 3 modern houses—headquarters air 
conditioned. 3 sets new treated corrals. 
Will divide. Offered by owner, write: 


THE CV RANCH 
Cook Station, Mo. 
Phone: Cherryville, Mo. 

Riverview 3-2346 


September, 1961 





RANCHES, FARMS 


Specializing in Selling Montana Ranches 
LYMAN BREWSTER DOUG OLSEN 
Alpine 2-0386 CHerry 5-7205 


PIONEER REALTY, INC. 


3336 Third Avenue North—Ph. CH 5-3036 
Billings, Montana 


FOR BEST New Mexico Cattle and Sheep 

Ranches write PRAGER MILLER, Ranch Spe- 

cialist, 204, So. Kentucky, Roswell, New Mexico. 
FLASH 

We have two buyers for New Mexico medium 

sized ranches. Might buy south Colorado. 

Bob Manuel, Colorado, Texas. 


25-ACRE 
RANCH ESTATE 


Santa Margarita, near Hwy. 101, 
Luis Obispo County, Calif., beautiful 
home. Swimming pool and terrace, 
lanai with barbeque and bar, magnifi- 
cently landscaped grounds, by Thomas 
Church, level fertile acreage, suitable 
for raising horses or prize stock. Write 
for brochure. 


E. C. Oberson, M.D. 
110 South 15th, Las Vegas, Nev. 


San 


FEEDLOT 


3,000 Head Capacity, 50 Acre 
California Feed Yard 


In Southern San Joaquin Valley; abundance 
of hay, grain available from nearby ranches, 
lots of corrals, feeding pens, hay barns, mill, 
scales. Yard office, managers residence. Con- 
tact Lloyd Kellner — Hughson & Swett, 2348 
Ventura, Fresno, Calif. AM 8-7011 — Res. 


AUCTIONEERING 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog. 
Reisch Auction School, Mason City, Iowa. 


AUCTIONEERING PAYS BIG. Now, 
schools to choose from: Billings, 
Meridian, Miss. Free booklet. 
lege of Auctioneering, Box 


two 
Mont.; 

Western Col- 
1458, Billings, 


LIVESTOCK 


FOR SALE: Performance Tested Angus Bulls. 
Large, heavy, fast growing of Scotch breeding. 
Advanced Register Records. Frozen Semen 
from our Imported Scotch and P. R.I. progeny 
proven herd sires. 

Folders with data and prices on request. 


Address: James B. Lingle, Manager 
(Telephone: TAylor 7-2041) 
WYE PLANTATION, Queenstown, Md. 


HAUMONT SHORTHORNS—Polled bulls and 
heifers of bloodlines famous for beef and milk. 
Frank J. Haumont, Broken Bow, Nebr. 


Fei aL ea Lee Journal 


25« for sample copy. 1 Year for $3.00 


P. O. Box 238, Webster City, lowa 





7 words. 


LIVESTOCK MAGAZINES 


SANTA GERTRUDIS INFORMATION 


Subscribe now to monthly magazine de- 
voted to the Santa Gertrudis breed. Free 
sample copy on request. One year, $3. 
Santa Gertrudis Journal, Box 2386-P, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


KEEP UP WITH NEWS AND TRENDS 
OF SOUTHERN DAIRYING 


Subscribe to 
DIXIE DAIRYMAN! 


One Year, $3.00; Two Years, $5.00 
Ten Years, $10.00 


TAM PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


P. O. Box 1703 Shreveport, Louisiana 


YOUR PONY 


America’s largest all pony breeds publica- 
tion. Caters to all breeds of ponies as 
well as Arabian & Hackney Horses. 
$3.75 per year in United States —2 years 
$7.00. $4.00 per year in Canada & Foreign 
Countries — 2 years $7 
Published monthly 
Address: 


Box +497, Rising Sun, Maryland 


DO YOU find it difficult to secure informa- 
tion about —— and sheep ranching methods? 
The Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more 
sheepmen with more information on range 
sheep than any magazine published. Subscrip- 
tion $3 a year. Sample copy 25 cents. SHEEP 
& GOAT RAISER, Box 189, San Angelo, Texas. 


RANGE CATTLE IODINE 


PREVENT COSTLY IODINE DEFICIENCY 
TROUBLES AND LOSSES OF NEWBORN 
CALVES. USE “D-F-I” POTASSIUM IODIDE 
90% U.S.P. SUREST PROTECTION YET 
KNOWN. SUCCESSFULLY USED SINCE 
1936 IN EVERY WESTERN STATE. 25-pound 
drums good for over seven tons stock salt or 
minerals $3.00 per pound. One-pound j 

sufficient for 580 pounds $3.45 postpaid. 
“D-F-I” widely used to fortify inadequately 
iodized commercial products. Order ectly 
is_ best. CULLINAN’S D F I, BUCKTAIL, 
NEBR. (Under U.S.D.A. INSP. since 1936) 





MISCELLANEOUS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, any material, lowest 
prices. FREE sample—catalog; SIGNS, 54 
Hamilton, Auburn, New York, Dept. C.P. 


WRITE JACK GAMET, your Western native 
son, for free market information. Great 
Northwest Commission Co., Stock Yards, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


SELLING 50,000 INDIAN RELICS, arrowheads, 
tomahawks, axes, skulls, peace pipes, etc. List 
free. Lear’s, Glenwood, Ark. 


ADAMS LIVESTOCK SERVICE Inc. 


Livestock and feed brokers; live- 
stock order buyers—stockers, feed- 
ers and slaughter; livestock and 
feed hauling—coast to coast. 


Bonded and Licensed 
for your protection 


P. O. BOX 6154, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Office Ph. 262-0350 Home Ph. 265-8414 





If you are considering a program of 


CHAROLAIS CROSSBREED! 


NOW is the time to get started! 


The Demand for Charolais-Cross 
Calves is increasing every day! 


Chain store meat buyers want more Charolais-Cross 
Carcasses (they get less waste fat, $10 to $12 more 
retail cuts per carcass) 


Cattle feeders want more Charolais-Cross Feeder calves 
(they gain faster, need less feed per pound of gain, have 
less sickness) 


Ranchers like the size at weaning time, are producing 
more Charolais-Cross calves each year, but can’t sup- 
ply the increasing demand! 


Housewives like the Charolais-Cross meat—tender, full 
of flavor, with less waste fat. Supermarkets in Omaha 
and Great Falls that feature Charolais beef on special 
occasions get constant requests for more—and can’t 
supply the demand. 


CROSS-BREEDING is the coming thing in beef produc- 
tion—just as it is already in pork and poultry. Recent 
reports from The British Isles, the home of the pure- 
bred Hereford, Angus and Shorthorn, reveal that more 
than HALF of all beef slaughtered in England today 
is CROSS-BRED beef. 


GET THE FACTS about the beef production possibilities 
of Cross-Breeding with Charolais—the fast growing, 
money-making beef breed. 


LaSalle Livestock Compan 


LaSalle, Colorado Phone ATwater 4-6405 


These 13-weeks-old Charolais-cross calves are out of 3-year-old commercial 
Angus cows and sired by a 7g Charolais bull. 
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HERE’S A PARTIAL LIST OF OUR 
CURRENT CHAROLAIS OFFERINGS 


Cows, 9/16 Charolais, 7/16 Hereford—2 to 3 yr.-olds, 
Charolais-Herefcrd calves at side. 
purebred Charolais buli 


with 3/4 
October delivery, bred back to 


Cows, 9/16 Charolais, 7/16 Angus, 2 to 5 yr.-olds, bred to purebred 
Charolais bull for October delivery 


Cows, 3/4 Charolais, 1/4 Brahman, 2 to 8 yr.-olds, 
delivery, guaranteed pregnant 
show no Brahman characteristics 


October Ist 
All good Langford breeding, and 


Two-yr.-old 15/16 Heifers, all with first calves. Six of the calves 
will be registered as purebreds, 2 as 7/8 calves. To be sold as 
pairs for September delivery, guaranteed bred to purebred Charolais 
bull 


Cows, 7/8 to 1/2 Charolais, 1/8 to 1/2 Brahman, 3 to 6 years of 
age, all guaranteed bred, October Ist delivery. 


CHAROLAIS BULLS 
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ALL OF OUR BULLS are performance tested on a growing 


WRITE OR PHONE for complete listing. 


Purebred Charolais Bulls, ages 10 to 14 months. Now on Perform- 
ance Test, will finish in December. Heavy muscled bulls of good 
breeding with good heads and solid color. Showing excellent weight 
for age records. December delivery. 


Purebred Charolais bulls, not Performance Tested, but with good 
conformation, good heads and plenty of muscle. Not highly fitted 
but in top condition for heavy service now. 


Cherolois-Cross Bulls, 3/4 Charolais, 1/4 Hereford, all 
Performance Tested, average about 16 months of age. 
Big rugged bulls with good bone that will add 10% to 
20% more weight to your calves at weaning time. 


Charolais Cross Bulls, 3/4 to 15/16 Charolais, Hereford, 
Angus or Brahman crosses. All performance Tested or 
on test now. All high rate of gain bulls that will sire 
fast-growing calves. 


ration with never more than 6 Ibs. of grain per day. 
All are fertility tested and Bang and TB tested, guaran- 
teed to be in sound breeding condition or your money 
back. 
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